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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO “AMERICAN CHILDHOOD” SUBSCRIBERS 


Beginning January Ist, 1950, the subscription price of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD will advance to... 


81.00 for One Year 87.00 for Two Years 


We have withheld this increase even after rising labor and production costs 
reached a point which made higher prices necessary and general in the magazine 
publishing field — 


— to give our old subscribers and prospective new ones the benefit of 
the present low rates through the fall subscription season . . . 


— but beginning January Ist, conditions compel a price increase if 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is to continue publication on a reasonably 
sound business basis. 


However, UNTIL JANUARY Ist you may still take advantage of the 
present low prices by renewing or extending your present subscription 
for one or two years from its date of expiration. 


You may renew with confidence and our assurance that the present editorial and 
educational quality of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will be maintained and 
constantly improved, continuing to provide the greatest magazine value obtainable 
for primary teachers. 


SAVE A DOLLAR — Save Money with these Special Combina- 
place your subscription NOW for AMERICAN tion Offers: 


CHILDHOOD while the price is $3.00 a year AMERICAN CHILDHOOD _ $3.00 Both for 
after January 1, 1950, $4.00 a year GRADE TEACHER 4.00 | $6.50 


$7.00 one year 
‘ AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $3.00 ) 
SAVE TWO DOLLARS — THE INSTRUCTOR 1.00 | Both for 
order AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for TWO am | $6.50 
YEARS now for only $5.00 - sin 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $3.00 | 
after January Ist, $7.00 JUNIOR ARTS AND 1.00 | Both for 
ACTIVITIES $6.50 
$7.00 


SAVE THREE DOLLARS — AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $3.00 


<a CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 1.00 | Both for 
you may place a_ three-year subscription to | $6 50 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD now for $7.00 $7.00 
after January Ist, price will be $10.00 These prices are effective until January 1st, 1950 


Send your subscription orders to 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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I'VE TOLD YOU A MILLION < : 
TIMES... WITH U.S. SAVINGS 
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After this, the pencil rendering is carefully inked in, as you see here. 


STEP BY STEP... 


that’s the way it’s done successfully! 


iN YOU CAN SEE, Chic Young, who draws set aside any worth while amount of 
the popular ‘“‘Blondie” comic strip, money is to buy United States Savings 
goes through many steps to arrive at a _ Bonds the step-by-step method— 


finished cartoon. So set aside a regular amount week after 
And, cartoonist Chic Young, together | week, month after month, year after year. 
with millions of other smart Americans, Then in 10 short years you will have a a 
will tell you that the step-by-step method mighty nice nest egg tucked away for you 
is the easiest, surest way of doing any- and your family. 
thing worth while. 
Particularly, saving money. 


One of the easiest and surest ways to 


Get started now. Get your Bonds through 
Payroll Savings or at your bank or 


post office. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


&) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


| . > 
This is how Chic Young, the cartoonist, makes a first rough sketch for the famous strip. 
| 
Then when each panel in a strip meets his approval, he makes a careful pencil rendering as above. 
HOW ARE WE GOING | JOIN THE PAYROLL SAVINGS 
TO-SAVE MONEY ? BLAN AND Ger 
Bis! =| | TEN YEARS! 
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City and Country as Seen Through Art 


DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


SMALL children soon learn that 
their own family is not the whole 
world; that not everything needed is 
brought directly to their door. They 
learn that they have neighbors, 
some of them two or three blocks 
away. Then they have relatives and 
friends at a distance; the children 
find it such fun to visit them, but 
they are soon ready to come home 
again. 

By the time children are seven or 
eight years old they have seen other 
neighborhoods besides their own. 
Most city children have been on or 
by a farm, while children from the 
country have been to town with 
their parents for shopping or visit- 
ing. With the great amount of mov- 
ing about of the present day, many 
children have lived in a number of 
neighborhoods, sometimes quite 
varied. 

On the other hand, we still find 
an occasional child in the city who 
has never seen a cow or a sheep. He 
has been to the zoo and is familiar 
with the looks of elephants, giraffes, 
and bears, but he finds no cow at the 
zoo. And it has been found that 
children within twenty miles of the 
city of St. Louis have never been in 
the city, have never seen the Mis- 
sissippi, and have never seen a pic- 
ture show. 

In school the interest in the study 
of the town and country is always 
great whether or not the children 
have traveled far from home. 


The teacher realizes that the study 
of the farm and city dwellers is an 
important part of the child’s educa- 
tion. It is the beginning of knowl- 
edge and interest in producer-con- 
sumer relations, labor and capital, 
interdependence and economic bal- 
ance. 


Quite often the teacher — and the 
text book — stresses the point that 
we are dependent upon the farmer 
for food, that he is our great bene- 
factor, and that farm life is the ideal 
life. It is only fair that the children 
realize that the workers in the city 
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are necessary too; that without 
them we would be without many 
foods that farmers do not grow in 
their own sections of the country; 
that the food from the farm does not 

come directly to our kitchen; and 
that we must have manufactured 
things, made in cities or made pos- 
sible by the city workers. 

Life is simpler on the farm, more 
easily understood, even at the pres- 
ent time, than is life in the city. 
Perhaps that is the reason we have 
so many children’s books and stories 
about life on the farm. The stories 
are popular with the children, too, 
because that is where the animals 
are: the baby calves, colts, lambs 
and chicks. 

It is not surprising that the chil- 
dren of the second and third grades 
like to make pictures of the farm, 
with crayon, paint, or chalk. They 
like to reproduce the animals in clay 
and the buildings in cardboard or 
wood. 

After many stories and much dis- 
cussion about life on the farm, the 
third grade teacher suggested to her 
pupils that they draw with crayons 
on paper 12 x 18, their idea of a 
farm, one where they would like to 
live or visit. 

The children usually try to put in 
all of the things that they know 
about a farm. Their drawings then 
resemble pictorial maps. The house, 
the barn, the other buildings, the 
various fields with appropriate grain 
(the grain is often magnified so you 
cap tell the different kinds), all ap- 
pear somewhere in the pictures. 
Occasionally you will see the farmer 
himself, but seldom the farmer’s 
wife and children. 

When children are older they no 
longer draw the farms up-ended and 
the pictures lose some of their pat- 
terned charm. 

Kenny is fond of horses, and gave 
them preference in his picture. He 
shows a sense of humor when he puts 
the scarecrow in the cornfield. His 
picture is well designed, for the zig- 
zag lines are repeated as the princi- 
pal motif, and they are repeated with 
variations in line, color and direc- 
tions. 

Judith thought of the fields as 
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islands entirely surrounded by 
ground. Beverly shows the pro- 
verbial rabbit that always gets into 
the cabbage patch. 

When the individual pictures were 
finished, the children painted a 
mural. The Kraft paper was 
stretched over the blackboard in the 
back of the room. Scotch tape did a 
good job of keeping the paper in 
place. A small round table stood not 
far from the Kraft paper, it held 
dozens of jars of paint, and there 
was. a brush in every jar. 

Each child chose from his small 
picture the part that he wanted to 
put on the mural. John has a good 
farm house, so the children urged 
him to place the house first. This 
beginning served two purposes. Any- 
one who had intended to put a farm 
house in the picture now changed 
his plan and looked at his small pic- 
ture for something different; the 
farm house served to scale the rest of 
the mural. Ted painted in the barn, 
but considered the size of the house. 
Most animals were made smaller 
than the house and barn, but there 
were many things out of proportion, 
according to adult standards. How- 
ever, they were very successful in 
explaining the drawing. This mural 
was executed in tempera paints, 
which are opaque, and made it 
possible to paint fields in yellow, 
green, and brown, and when dry the 
growing plants_or flowers could be 
painted on these spaces. A brown 
field with little light green shoots in 
rows was very effective. The white 
fences about the house and gardens 
gave accents which made the picture 
snappy. 

This mural was six feet long and 
three feet high — just the right size 
(and this was no coincidence) — for 
the space above the blackboard on 
one side of the loud speaker. The 
janitor was called upon to tack the 
mural to the picture molding. This 
placed the picture too high for the 
children to see it well, but what can 
one do when a room is full of black- 
boards. 

Since the class was studying about 
town and country, it was natural 
that the childrea would want to 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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The MAKING of stencils is by 
no means a new technique, but 
there are two things about this par- 
ticular adventure which seem to be 
new. One is the use of stencils by 
young children. The other is the use 
of the stencil as a creative possibility 
rather than a repetition process. 

This idea can have many varia- 
tions. The suggestions given are for 
the purpose of initiating the skepti- 
cal, or the bewildered teacher, to a 
type of art work which is fascinating 
to all ages, even adult. 

Papers approximately six by nine 
inches, scissors, and crayons are 
distributed. Now, the words ‘“‘flow- 
er forms” are put upon the board, to 
impress the children that flower 
forms mean just the outline, or sil- 
houette shape of the flower top. 
Underneath the words, volunteers 
place several flower forms. When 
the term is understood, the words 
“leaf forms” are placed on the board. 
The children will readily supply leaf 
forms. Then they discuss the par- 
ticular leaf form which might be 
found with each flower form, how 
such leaves grow — some from the 
stem, some from a bulb (like the 
tulip), etc. Attention might be 
called to the ways various flowers 
“hold their heads.” 

With preliminary, the 
BOARD IS ERASED. The pupils 
are told to draw just one flower top, 
any type, and one leaf on their pa- 
pers. It is suggested that they keep 
them well in the center of the paper. 
They are not to join the two forms, 
but leave some space between them. 
They are also told that the first 
person getting his paper ready will 
have his paper used to show the 
class what to do next. Speed is very 
IMPORTANT in any kind of crea- 
tive work. When the teacher re- 
ceives the first paper, she shows the 
class how to cut out the forms. A 
hole is poked in the center of the 
flower or leaf form with the scissors. 
Cut away a small area. This makes 
for easier cutting. This also shows 


Stencil Fun 


STELLA E. WIDER, Associate Supervisor Art; Lynchburg, Virginia 


the class that it is the opening which 
is to be used, not the flower or leaf 
form itself. Some little folks have to 
be told how to hold scissors, with the 
sharper point on the under side, and 
how to cut smooth lines by always 
bringing the scissors back into the 
original cut, when changing position 
of the hand. The paper is returned 
to the child so that he may finish the 
cutting. The stencil of the next child 


is used for demonstration purposes. 
(Larger, say nine by twelve, papers 
should be distributed while the cut- 
ting is taking place.) 

What thrills, when they see what 
can be done with the stencil! Place 
the stencil fairly near the top of the 
paper. Draw the crayon rapidly 
OVER the stencil, with strokes al- 
ways toward the center of the flow- 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Balanced Art Education 


LEON L. WINSLOW, Director of Art Education, Baltimore 


In THE modern state the indi- 
vidual is more important than the 
organization, and individuality must 
be protected if the artist is to func- 
tion. Art as an area of school ex- 
perience has as its purpose the meet- 
ing of social needs, through individu- 
al growth, for the better creative 
expression and appreciation of all the 
children of all the people. According 
to the contemporary acceptance of 
the term, art is purposeful expression 
in appropriate form, appropriateness 
being determined by the creative 
artist himself and not by any influ- 
ence exerted by an instruetor. Art 
education leads to the production 
and the appreciation of art, and also 
to improvement in conduct, to bet- 
ter individuals and to a better so- 
ciety. 

Art is perhaps the most visual 
subject area of the school curriculum 
and differs from the others in that it 
often is an outgrowth of the curricu- 
lum as a whole. Art also differs 
from the other areas in that it is con- 
cerned more with emotional than 
with irtellectual development. The 
pupose of art in the elementary- 
schools is to help to meet the spir- 
itual as well as the material needs of 
children through the use of art medi- 
ums and through the contemplation 
of the works of art, thus providing 
outlets for the creative and the ap- 
preciative impulses. 

In order to promote creative activ- 
ities on the part of all pupils, it is 
imperative that the elementary 
teacher should help the class to 
develop a_background of experience 
out of which expression may be ex- 
pected’to grow. This recognizes a 
careful setting of the stage by the 
teacher for all the activities to be 
undertaken by the children. 

Child Adjustment 

In the adjustment of individuals 
and of groups it is important, there- 
fore, that the teacher should be ac- 
quainted with the therapeutic and 
ethical as well as with the esthetic 
values. He must be able to assist the 
child and the class to resolve their 
perplexities and difficulties through 
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creative activities, and sometime to 
resolve their elations too through 
art processes, thereby securing de- 
sirable psychological satisfactions for 
all. This can often be accomplished 
best through encouraging and guid- 
ing the creative experiences of indi- 
viduals working together in commu- 
nity projects that involve the com- 
mon good. Genuinely significant 
art education must have as its pur- 
pose the ethical as well as the esthet- 
ic development and growth of in- 
dividuals within the social group. 
Procedures 

Art experiences are carried on in 
the elementary schools, where the 
regular grade teacher generally 
works independently or under the 
supervision of a specialist in the ab- 
sence of a trained art teacher. The 
procedure in either case makes use of 
the balanced unit of teaching, be- 
cause the field of education is so 
large that it has to be broken down 
into assimilable parts. 

The unit of teaching in art em- 
braces both information and activi- 
ties. The information furnishes a 
background which is both general 
and technical; activities are both 
directed and creative. Thus the unit 
of teaching in art is carefully bal- 
anced, the amount of information 
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experience included compensating 
for the number of activities engaged 
in. General and technical informa- 
tion are likewise balanced, as are the 
directed and creative activities. 

The sequence observed in carrying 
on a unit of teaching is psychologi- 
cal, as in all purposeful thinking. 
The developmental stages included 
in the unit are orientation, design, 
forming products, and appreciation. 
Orientation introduces the unit; 
design is concerned with planning 
the work to be done; forming prod- 
ucts constitutes the carrying out of 
plans; the appreciation, the evalua- 
tion of work accomplished. 

Mediums 

According to the newer concep- 
tion of art education, it is not essen- 
tial that a child should be taught to 
represent things realistically. On the 
contrary, it is much more important 
that he should be encouraged to or- 
ganize well, express ideas and feel- 
ings adequately, participate in cre- 
ative experiences that are educa- 
tional in the broadest sense. 

According to the Dictionary of 
Education* the term art medium 
signifies “the means employed in 
order to achieve a product.” Tools 
such as pen and ink, processes such 
as etching, techniques such as wash 
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drawing, materials such as clay, are 
all art mediums. Clay is an im- 
portant medium because it enlarges 
the field of expression for the child 
and affords an opportunity for free 
expression in two dimensions; it is 
easily worked into three-dimensional 
forms, is well adapted to the needs 
of those who prefer to work “in the 
round,” and is a medium of the 
creative artist. 

The individual needs of children 
are effectively met through the use 
of a variety of art mediums such as 
clay, plaster, paper, paper fulp, 
textile materials, wood, metal and 
plastics, as well as the commoner 
materials such as chalk, crayons, 
inks and paints. 

The Talented Child 

It is not difficult to recognize a 
talented child. He likes to draw, 
often a great deal of the time; is of 


Ir IS a regrettable fact that par- 
ents, teachers and friends of children 
are constantly comparing one child 
with another. If it were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, one might 
pass over this practice as merely a 
natural normal outlet for the oft- 
harassed adult. 

Alas! It is becoming actually a 
national pastime to discuss one 
child and compare him to the detri- 
ment of another. 

Let us state an actual case in order 
to clarify the subject. This incident 
happened in a fifth grade classroom 
of a public school during the first 
week of the school year. The teach- 
er, by no means a new, inexperienced 
instructor, remarked to one of her 
pupils:— 

“Well, Harry, you’re not much 
like your brother Jacky, are you? He 
was in this very room last year and 
did such lovely work. He was very 
smart! My, my, you’d never know 
you two came from the same 
family.” 

What did this one thoughtless 


Comparing One Child 
with Another 


superior intelligence; is more in- 
ventive than others; enjoys artistic 
things and participating in art activ- 
ities; is imaginative and responsive 
to stimulation; is unusually sensi- 
tive. 

The writer recalls the case of a boy 
who often made interesting and 
significant sketches during the lan- 
guage period. When asked what he 
enjoyed doing most, he replied, 
“Drawing muscles.” This child did 
not conform to most school stand- 
ards. His best art work was done at 
home rather than in school. In sub- 
ject areas other than art he was 
often most creative, rather than in 
the art class where this was logically 
to be expected. Talented children 
are individual, and their needs must 
be met individually. 

Teachers 
The success of the art education 


statement do to that ten-year-old 
boy? I can tell you what it did, be- 
cause it later became my task to help 
that boy overcome one of the worst 
cases of inferiority complex I have 
ever had the misfortune to witness. 

During that entire year with that 
particular teacher, Harry remem- 
bered what she had said to him con- 
cerning his brother. The teacher, 
furthermore, said it more than once, 
so the boy had no opportunity to 
live it down, so to speak. 

At the end of the school year, 
Harry’s work was so poor that it was 
suggested he be tutored during the 
summer months. That was where 
my job commenced. 

Luckily, his intelligent parents 
had discovered the boy’s complex 
and realized it stemmed from his 
teacher’s attitude. I, too, felt it was 
fortunate that I understood the cir- 
cumstances to a certain extent. The 
cure for this malady was a different 
matter. 

Each time before the lesson com- 
menced, Harry and I talked of the 
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program in any school is dependent 
largely on the performance of the 
teacher, although facilities for car- 
rying on the program are also im- 
portant. It is desirable, too, that 
the supplies should be adequate. 
Without the presence in the class- 
room of an efficient teacher, how- 
ever, all other facilities, no matter 
how superior, are of little avail. 
The instruction offered and the ex- 
periences engaged in must be cen- 
tered, not in the teacher, but in the 
child himself. The successful teacher 
possesses a sound philosophy of art 
education; is acquainted with the 
broader implications of art and also 
with the purpose of art education in 
contributing to the child’s genera! 
growth and development. 

* Good, Carter V., Dictionary of 
Education, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1945, 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


things he liked to do and could do, 
One day he said, “Jacky, you know, 
is smarter than I am in school work. 
but I can climb a tree faster than he 
can. That’s why I might be a circus 
man when I grow up.” 

Soon we tried to forget Jacky’s 
particular successes and dwell much 
more on every achievement Harry 
himself accomplished. It wasn’t 
long, therefore, before he was saying, 
“I can do this,” instead of “I can’t 
do it.” 

Harry needed praise and he re- 
ceived it when and only when he 
deserved it. It is so wrong to give 
false praise, for the child knows 
when he has done a task well or has 
not. 

Thus far we have shown where 
one teacher erred. Parents make the 
same mistake all too often when 
they compare their children. 

Every individual is different. The 
best in him can be brought out if 
comparisons cease. 

So-called friends of the family can 
do great damage to a child, by 
making thoughtless remarks such as, 
“It’s too bad you aren’t more like 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Christmas in Chicago 


as Seen by Third Grade 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Berore the pictures were 
painted, the children drew a few 
lines in pencil such as the outside 
lines of the flag, the shape of the 
Christmas tree and the lines of the 
building. Paper, size 18x24 inches, 
and tempera paint were used. 

The pictures were painted very 
quickly so that steps, 
flakes, bare wreathes 
and words could be painted on top 
of damp paint. When details are 
painted on top of other colors’ they 
do not chip off if the undercoat is 
not quite dry. 


windows, 


snow trees, 


Judy shows us the father and 
children home a_ tree, 
wreath and boxes with Christmas 
tree ornaments in them. 


bringing 


The buildings are not exact re- 
productions of the old dwellings on 
Dorchester avenue near the school, 
but they resemble them. They are 
the typical old city houses with 
many steps. They are not built ona 
court, but many buildings near the 
school have courts, so Judy com- 
bined features of the old rows of tall 
houses and the courts of 
apartment buildings. 


newer 


Children work in this way. They 
remember typical features and com- 
bine them in a picture. In this 
respect they resemble modern art- 
ists more than painters who repro- 
duce a building in exact detail as 
they sketch it. 

Notice that we see no hand on the 
Christmas tree, and yet. we know 
that the father is carrying it. If you 
analyze the picture, you see no arms 
on the man who carries it. Here 
again, the child resembles the mod- 
ern artist, who is not: bothered by 
omission of arms. 


The art teacher today must ac- 
cept the children’s way of doing 
things and not formulate rules of 
her own, which are apt to be adult 
rules. She must, however, see that 
children have supplies in good con- 


dition, see that no one child demands 
too much attention, and inspire the 
children by mounting their work 
and encouraging them. Children 
need much encouragement. 

John called his painting, “Things 
Sparkle at Christmas.” The lighted 
tree could be by the Tribune Build- 


ing, but the elevated isn’t there. 
John, like Judy, has taken charac- 
teristics of the city and put them 
together. He has automobiles with 
lights, lamp posts, a big lighted tree, 
the elevated, high buildings, a tree 
on a pent-house and shadowy forms 
of people on the street. 
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Nancy has been impressed by the 
huge wreaths on State Street and 
the big Coca-Cola sign, which is not 
on State Street, but on Michigan 
Boulevard. She has put them in one 
picture. She has not been ready to 
give up her flags, even in a Christ- 
mas picture. Nancy has an older 
sister. Usually, when a younger 
child has older brothers and sisters 
interested in art, she is more so- 
phisticated. 

One sign reads: “Hotel, Cheap 
Rooms.”  Nancy’s family would 
never be interested in cheap rooms, 
but this sign can be seen in many 
places in Chicago. 

Hats seem to be interesting to 
Nancy, for in two places she has 
printed ‘“‘Ladies’ Hats” and “Hats 
for All.” 

You cannot see the colors in these 
paintings. If you could, you would 
see in Nancy’s, red, white, blue, 
black, green, magenta, orange, tan 
and gray. 

In John’s picture there is no pure 
white. His lightest color is pale blue. 
He learned from the teacher that if 
he wished to represent night he could 
do it better by omitting white and 
making his snow pale blue instead of 
white. He has black, purple, a gray- 
ish dark green, a lighter green, yel- 
low, red, two kinds of pink, orange, 
and three kinds of pinkish tan. 

Judy left the lower part of her 
painting cream-colored — the color 
of the manila drawing paper. She 
added a little white snow in streaks. 
She painted snow on the growing 
tree, and a few snowflakes in the air. 


Paint or 


sing or carve 
The thing thou lovest 
Though the body starve. 


Her buildings are a vivid pink, four 
kinds of gray, reddish tan and a 
grayed lavender. There are tan 
windows and some black ones. The 
father has a red sweater and reddish 
brown trousers; the children have 
pink and red clothes. 

Some readers ask, “‘Did the third- 
graders mix all of these colors)’ The 
answer is, “They mixed none of 
them. They were all on a table in 
the art room. -Some were poured 
directly from a large bottle. Others 
were mixed by older children as they 
made pictures. Sometimes they do 
mix colors. Often they work a long 
time to mix a navy blue or Khaki 
color which satisfies them. They are 


very fussy about brown. It just 
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Work thou for pleasure, 


Work for the work’s sake 
Then, and it might be, 

That all these things shall 
Be added unto thee. —Selected 
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happened that the table was so full 
of colors on the day that they made 
these pictures that they were satis- 
fied with colors they could find.” 

Visitors ask, “‘Isn’t it unusual for 
third graders to choose many colors, 
like different grays and browns?” 
The answer is, ““No. They like to 
use many colors. 

“Children learn much about color 
by painting many different designs 
and pictures. They enjoy trying 
this color and that, left on the table 
by someone who mixed it earlier in 
the day. 

“Sometimes you will hear a child 
exclaim, ‘This is wonderful, this 
gray; I love it. I just have to use 


Who works for glory 
Misses oft the goal. 

Who works for money 
Coins his very soul. 
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Arithmetic 
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PHYLLIS J. SHANE, Child Welfare Counselor, Long Beach, California 


The AMOUNT of arithmetic 
skill which the slow learner can ac- 
quire is limited; therefore, instruc- 
tion should be confined to such ac- 
tivities as will be useful in life situa- 
tions. 

Investigations into the every-day 
demands of adult life reveal that 
arithmetic facts involve the use of 
money, buying and selling, making 
change, measurement, and simple 
fractions. If this is true for normal 
adults, it follows that the curriculum 
for the slow learner should include at 
least those skills needed for business 
transactions in daily life. ‘Elimina- 
tion of much of the traditional cur- 
riculum, or what is expected of the 
average child, and additional drill 
on practical problems, will be of 
most benefit to the slow child. In- 
struction in arithmetic must include 
fundamental number concepts which 
a normal child acquires incidentally. 
Transfer of training depends some- 
what upon similarity between the 
situation of learning and the situa- 
tion to which it can be applied. 
Practical problems between the 
home and community will help bring 
this about. 

The need must be on the basis of 
whether it will be usable for the 
child. Perhaps not all of the sug- 
gested material will be learned by all 
of the students; however, the indi- 
vidual teacher can best determine 
where to begin with each child and 
how far to take him in the suggested 
activities. Instruction in arithmetic 
must be within the comprehension of 
the slow-learning child and will de- 
pend on how much value he will 
have for it in present and adult life. 

It is of vital importance to every- 
one in present-day society to have 
some concepts to prevent being 
cheated in business transactions. It 
is important for the slow-learning 
child to understand simple concepts 
such as size, quantity, and position 
before he is able to do arithmetic 
computation. The normal child will 
often grasp these fundamentals with- 
out specific training; however, the 
sub-normal child should have the 


approach through the whole rather 
than through its parts. If a student 
is learning to count, he should count 
various things in the room rather 
than recite numbers. When teaching 
money, the students should have 
real money and checks to practice 
with frequently. Due to this short 
span of attention, it is better to vary 
the work often so as to minimize 
restlessness and fatigue. The stu- 
dents must be given many opportu- 
nities to associate the processes pre- 
sented, i.e., he must see that three 
chairs are the same as three sheets of 
paper, etc. 

Drill should be used for those facts 
needed by each pupil. It may be 
motivated in a variety of ways, such 
as flash cards, individual, oral, and 
written problems. 

The teacher’s criterion in formu- 
lating all material for class presenta- 
tion may be “Will the child use this 
in his mathematical situations?” 

Children who have few or no con- 
cepts of number will come in the 
primary group. It will necessarily 
have to be exploratory and meaning- 
ful to the child if it is to enable him 
to get about in the community as 
independently as possible. The fol- 
lowing is a list of activities to help 
the children become better able to 
use numbers as well as to provide 
social experiences:— 

1, Count the number of windows, 
chairs, tables, pieces of chalk, 
erasers and pupils in the room. 

2. Learn the association of the num- 
bers from 1 to 10, and the words 
from one to ten. 

3. Count and write to 100. 

. Count by 5’s and 10’s to 100. 

5. Teach terms such as: 

a. John is taller or shorter than 

James. 
b. The door is to my right or left. 
c. A table is larger or smaller than 
a chair. 

d. The blackkoard is higher or 

lower than the desk. 

e. A quarter is more or less than a 

nickel. 

6. Tell time by the hour, half hour, 
and, if possible, by minutes. 


— 


7. Learn the coins. 

8. Learn addition combinations. 

9. Learn that subtraction is the 
same as “‘take away.” 

10. Learn that multiplication is a 

short cut to addition. 

11. Learn that 4 x 9 equals 36 is the 
same as how many 4’s in 36? 

12. Learn simple fractions — that 
parts are left over when you 
share things with others. 

13. Learn the number of days in a 
month and in a year. 

14. Learn how to read and write ad- 
dresses, rooms in school, street 
numbers, and post office box 
numbers. 

15. Learn how to read and write 
telephone numbers. 
Learn the meaning of these 
words — circle, square, triangle, 
multiply, divide, double, twice, 
none, each, both, day, month, 
year, inch, foot, pint, quart, 
dozen, half, change, cost, price, 
spend, buy, weight, earn, and 
any others which the individual 
teacher might use. 

17. Learn to solve simple story prob- 
lems. The problems should con- 
sider the child’s experiences and 
his possible future need. 

Group classification must come 
as a result of standardized tests. It 
is impractical to make clear-cut dis- 
tinctions as to any class presenta- 
tions. It is rather the teacher’s un- 
derstanding of the child as an indi- 
vidual, his capacities and needs, 
that will determine teaching pro- 
cedures. Many of the preceding sug- 
gestions in the primary group may 
be used with the advanced group. 
Further suggestions are for the 
teacher’s discretion in use with her 
class, and introduced as the need 
arises :— 

1. Review of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, as 
well as the signs and words sum, 
difference, etc. 

2. Recognition of all coins and much 
drill on problems dealing with 
making change. 

3. Ability to read the calendar, the 
number of days in the week, 
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month, year; the number of 
weeks in a month, year; names of 
the days of the week, and the 
names and number of months. 

4. Ability to use the common meas- 
ures — weight, dry, linear, and 
liquid. 

5. Ability to read and write Roman 
numbers to XII. 

6. Ability to read a thermometer. 

7. Ability to work some decimal 
problems presented as problems 
involving the use of money. 

8. Ability to do some problems of 


percentage: 
BUDGETS 
Shelter 25% 
Food 30% 
Clothing 15% 
Savings 15% 
Operation 5% 
Recreation 10% 
Total 100% 


Children may wish to work out a 
budget of their own earnings: 


Clothing 50% 
Savings 10% 
School Supplies 25% 
Recreation 15% 


9. Ability to read and make graphs 
and charts using attendance, 
number of defense stamps, height 
and weight as examples. 

10. Ability to understand problems 


of gas and light bills; discounts 
at various stores. 

11. Ability to understand the easy 
payment plan. 

To evaluate ability in arithmetic, 
tests which may measure general or 
specific skills are one good means of 
determining progress. 

Individual pupil progress will be 
noted from time to time during class 
participation. It is essential that all 
skills'be tested so as to further drill 
where necessary. The diagnosis of 
problem-solving can be helpful in 
discovering reading inadequacies 
which hinder progress in solving 
problems. 

Frequent testing is employed for 
the purposes of teaching, and to un- 
derstand how the pupil does his 
work, so that necessary skills be 
drilled. It is necessary for the teach- 
er to formulate new plans for remedi- 
al teaching to prevent discourage- 
ment and to further the child’s prog- 
ress. 

It may be necessary to substitute 
formal instructions for a background 
of experiences, and develop con- 
cepts on the need for numbers in our 
daily living. Remedial and stand- 
ardized tests will show the child his 
progress or need for improvement. 
Classroom experiences of every-day 
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or real situations carried on through- 
out the year will strengthen the 
background of the child and prepare 
him for his life after school days are 
over. Genuine motivation will:-keep 
up the child’s interest and his own 
desire for accuracy. If the teacher 
keeps in mind, “Will the child use 
this in his life out of the classroom?”’ 

To be effective, evaluation must 
be frequent; the teacher will neces- 
sarily have to have a deep insight 
into the need of the individual pupil. 
She must make a constant effort to 
bring each pupil as far as possible. 
The child’s goal — to live an inde- 
pendent, useful life in the commu- 
nity — will be achieved when he has 
mastered the necessary concepts 
stated earlier in this unit. 

Many of the students in the older 
group have part-time jobs; there- 
fore, opportunities for correlation of 
arithmetic are frequent. Children 
who can be sent on errands and 
bring the correct change without 
being told, realize the value of buy- 
ing in large quantities, be able to 
make change correctly, and keep 
themselves from being cheated, 
should be able to get along with some 
effectiveness in the community de- 
spite their limitations, 


Tea for the Little People 


SHEILA STINSON 


Last night when all was dark and still 
The wee folks came far down the hill; 
With many a quick glance all around 
Deciding they mustn’t make a sound. 


The folks within the big house slept, 
And so the little people crept 

Across the lawn where tall oak trees 
Rattled their bare limbs in the breeze. 


Then quickly and with impish glee 
They gathered acorns, hurriedly, 

And filled their pockets with delight, 
Then ran off swiftly in the night. 


You see, their need was really great, 
Their dishes had grown scarce of late, 
And so, the wisest one of all 

Had said, “‘Let’s hunt an oak tree tall,” 


There we shall find an acorn cup 

For each of us, with which to sup; 
From underneath that big oak tree, 
We'll all get cups to drink our tea. 


So back they ran beyond the hill 

To wait for Jack Frost, cold and chill, 
To blow his breath, knowing that he 
Was powerless when they had hot tea, 
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You CAN make an attractive 
Christmas table to brighten a cor- 
ner of your class room or give the 
hall a festive appearance by fol- 
lowing these directions. 

Select three of those autumn 
pumpkins you have stored away and 
you have the beginning of a Santa 
Claus. 

Paint the smallest pumpkin pink 
—for a head and the middle sized 
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A Gift Christmas Tree 


MARGUERITE GODE 


lr YOU are giving a Christmas party you might 
like to use the gift Christmas tree for table decoration. 
A trip to the shops will result in accumulation of boxes 
varying in size. To make the tree, you will need five 
boxes for each tree. Boxes should be square. 

Place an inexpensive gift in each box and wrap the 
five boxes separately in one color of tissue. Add colored 
stars of various sizes. Use large stars on large boxes. 
Suggestion — green tissue covering with gold stars. 
Blue tissue covering with silver stars. 

Place the largest box on the table. Place the next 
largest box on top of first box with corners projecting 
over the straight sides. 

On top of the second box you will place box three in 
similar position — and so on until the fifth box is 
stacked on top. 

If you have more than five guests at your party, 
more trees will be necessary. 

Children draw numbers. 

No. one will open the top box and receive his gift. 
No. two will open the second box. Continue in this 
manner until each box is claimed. 

Suggested gifts — Marbles, Jacks, Ball, Games, 
Beads, Tops, Dolls, Puzzles, Small cars, Trucks, etc. 
Santa Claus 

For a poster, place card or table decoration, you will 
find old Santa a willing subject. 

Trace him on heavy white cardboard. If you wish 
him to stand — cut double with folded edge at Santa’s 
back. 

Cut suit and cap pattern from red felt — add cotton 
trim to beard and fur trim on cap and suit. Cut pattern 
of glove and boots from black felt. Paint face pink with 
red cheeks. Sew a blue or black bead on for eye. 

A — Red felt or paper 

‘B — Black felt or paper 

C — Cotton trim 

Cover large pattern of figure with paste or glue and 
paste cloth — cotton on specified places, 


Christmas Table 


pumpkin and largest pumpkin will 
be painted red. Calcimine is used 
for painting. 

Two round blue eyes with black 
pupils and red cheeks complete 
the painting of Santa’s face. Fas- 
ten pumpkins together by inserting 
sticks on wire. 

Paste a cotton beard and mous- 
tache with a round red circle in 
between for a mouth. Make a red 


crepe paper cap that will amply 
cover the upper part of the head 
and trim with cotton. 

Put a trim of white cotton around 


Santa’s red suit at the joining of the 
two pumpkins. 

Cut two black mittens from stiff 
paper and paste on the front of 
middle pumpkin. 

Cut two black shoes (soles) and 
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paste underneath the bottom pump- 
kin. 

Cover a small table with white 
cotton and sprinkle with artificial 
snow. 

Place pine boughs in background. 
Pine boughs may be frosted by 
brushing with white calcimine paint 
and sprinkling with artificial snow 
while still wet. 

A small Christmas tree may be 
used if desired instead of the pine 
boughs. 

Children of all ages will love this 
jolly old Santa. 


A Puzzle 


Let’s Trim the Tree 


Here is a little tree just wait- 
ing for someone to trim it. Let’s 
see what a good Santa Claus you 
will make. On this page you will 


find jumbled letters to turn into 
names of gifts any little boy or girl 
would like to find on Christmas 
morning. Put one gift into each 
little box hung on the tree. If used 
as a class project or for a party 
game, trace the tree and distribute 
one to each child. Whoever turns 
in a correct list first is declared to 
be Santa Claus, 


GIFT JUMBLED 


sled dles 
drum mudr 
doll 
airplane earlipan 
radio idaro 
book okbo 
candy dacny 
purse repus 
bat bta 
mittens slintem 
parasol slaprao 
bicycle cybicel 
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It's Fun to Make 


I THINK one of the best times I 
ever had was when one of my third 
grades took a week to make and 
draw designs for hats. It happened 
to be a week during a Clothing Unit 
study, but such an outstanding bit 
of imaginative activity that I want 
to pass it on as an idea to insert at 
any time for creating interest, not to 
mention new and unheard of fash- 
ions. 


Before starting off on this “‘steal’”’ 


of Lilly Dache and other famous 
designers who allowed their breath- 
taking creative ideas to “‘go to the 
head,” I told the children I had 
always longed to make hats, that is, 
to design them, but I had always 
found school teaching quite’ enough 
for me. (Somehow this kindles a 
spark of interest because all children 
impulsively respond to whatever 
the teacher enjoys.) 

I explained that hats were not 
always made of silks and velvets. 
The most unheard of material would 
often soon become the most heard 
of, that is, what might be thrown 
away by one person would be picked 
up by another and made use of, 
often to the degree of being a big 
seller. 

In Social Studies we had spoken 
of bandanas, turbans, coolie hats, 
bonnets, hoods, etc. This explained 
that materials suited climates. This 
told the reasons why some were wide 
brimmed, others snug fitting. Then 
we talked of school children’s hats in 
our own grand land of free-thinking, 
free-designing and best of all, un- 
limited manufacturing and selling. 
We decided that day to observe 
everyone’s hat. We wouldn’t in any 
way “copy” a hat. It would have 
to be original. I told the children to 
make plans to draw a design the 
next day and from their plan they 
could later make the hat. You will 


never guess the enthusiasm! 

The next day the children came 
with yarn, rope, pieces of material, 
crepe paper, etc. The designs were 
inspiring and often better than the 
models, but it was worth every 
minute put into this bit of merri- 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


ment, 
tivity. 

Crepe paper was twisted and 
sewed together for big sunshades. 
Burlap bags had been washed and 
made into “Tams.” Beanies had 
been crocheted and knitted or cut 
from the crowns of discarded hats. 
Then they -had been topped with 
wooden buttons or beads strung on 
wires and then looped into a clever 
bow. ‘The familiar orange-colored 
string bags which hold oranges by 
the peck had been used for sort of 
“head bags.” School colors were 
used in having hats of two colors and 
different materials. Pieces of old 
pillow cases had been used for color- 
ful cotton head gear by putting 
flowers on the cotton in crayon and 
then “set” by ironing on the reverse 
side and then used for shirring 
around a cardboard brim, the hair 
fortunately covering the unskilled 
gathering and stitching. The “Pig- 
tailed’’ hat was one of braided strips 
taken from the roll of rags a certain 
grandmother had hoped to have for 


diversion and creative ac- 
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Christmas Hearth 
Rhyme 


Sing we all merrily 
Christmas is here, 
The day we love best 
Of all the days in the year. 


Bring forth the holly, 

The box and the bay, 
Deck out our cottage 

For glad Christmas Day. 


Sing we all merrily, 
Draw near the fire, 

Sister and brother, 
Grandson and sire. 


—Old English 
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Hats 


her rugs. This hat was braided and 
then sewed into a big pan-cake. To 
this was fastened the two braided 
“*Pig-tails,” thus giving the name to 
the original model. 

There was also a “Patch-work 
Hat” made from colorful bits of 
cotton cloth and put together with 
black embroidery floss. These had 
been sewed to the crown of an old 
hat; all around the edge was a wide 
fringe of bright red material. 

The “Healthy Hat” was another 
one of a discarded pillow case on 
which the child had drawn a bright 
carrot, an apple, pear, grapes and 
peaches. The material had been set, 
washed, starched and ironed. It had 
been cut into a large circle and then 
gathered to fit the child’s head. 
Other hats had been made from old 
lace curtains which usually had been 
cut as a beanie, and then wings had 
been starched for the top. One was 
called the “Fairy Wing Hat” and 
another was “Night Cap,” and this 
was covered with small tinseled 
stars. Another little girl made a 
heavy paper foundation and then 
wound it with Christmas tinsel and 
it truly made a sparkling addition. 

The boys were not to be outdone 
because they made hats out of 
fathers’ old hats and they were 
trimmed with buttons and badges, 
feathers and cut-outs of airplanes, 
of felt. They were not particularly 
original, but we considered them 
very good and put them in a certain 
group called “Hobby Hats.” 

I hope I have given enough of the 
idea so that you will want to try this 
activity. In just such little activities 
we really never know how respond- 
ent a note we may be striking in the 
future of some young artist or de- 
signer. 

In this, boys are always eager to 
add their help in printing advertise- 
ments for the Hat Fashions. They 
even enjoy making standards, put- 
ting up the drawings and arranging 
the hats. 

Try making hats! It’s fun! It’s 
inspiring to know what goes on 
within the heads who wear the hats! 
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AT EARLY CANDLELIGHT 


Words and Music by 


ALICE HESS BEVERIDGE 
Andante-sweetly 


4 
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1. In days of old at Christ-mastime,Small chil-dren sang their lauys—— 


all the folk both great and small, Were wak- ened fore the ee 
sim-ple folk took up the song In ca -dence loud and clear... From 


pal- ace doors and hum- ble homes, At Court and shop and The 
moun-tain top and hill andplain, From town and ham - let small,_._‘ Their 


hymns and songs of praise theysang Made all theworld a - kin. 
song of joy—spread round the world, Brought peace un-to them _ all. 


And 
2.In cit- y streetsand coun-try lanes, In by-ways far_ and near, The 
sm. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with famous December birthdays) 


A. OUR DECEMBER BIRTHDAYS 


1. Can you tell what great religious lead- 
er was born on Christmas? 
2. Can you name one of the December 
poets? 
3. Can you tell who explored the South 
Pole? 
4. Can you tell who helped to bomb 
Japan? 
5. When was the Boston Tea Party? 
6. Can you name two December musi- 
cians? 
7. Can you name a great scientist who 
was born in December? 
8. Which great president was born in 
December? 
9. Can you name the woman who found- 
ed the American Red Cross? 
10. When did Washington, D. C., become 
the seat of our government? 
11. Who invented the cotton gin? 
12. What fearless scout was born in De- 
cember? 


B. LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Completion Test: 


1. 


. He composed at the age of 


. He gave to the world nine 


. He wrote more than 


Ludwig’s father was a 


. His brother was always ..............¢ 


. At the age of 8, he appeared in .-..... ° 


. In Vienna, he was praised by ......... : 


. At the age of 31 he became ............ 


10. 


Ludwig Van Beethoven was called “‘the 
child without ............. sig 


C. JAMES HAROLD DOOLITTLE 


Read to Answer: 


1. 


What was the late President Roose- 
velt’s message over the radio in May, 


1942? 


- While in school, he decided to take 


He was cited for ..... eaten , and 
He is still active and lectureson ....... 


D. JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


- In which way was John Greenleaf 


Whittier different from the other 
boys? 


. Where was he born? 


. Of what religious sect were his par- 


ents? 


. What book did a teacher give him? 
. How did it influence him? 


. Can you name two of his famous na- 


ture poems? 


. Can you draw a picture of the corn- 


field as you think of it? 


| 
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2. Doolittle led the famous ............ 
3. After the bombing he was called 
4. He was called ‘‘the little man who 
6. He kept himself busy with .........., | 
: 7. He gained international fame through 
8. For medals, he received the .......... 
| 
10. 
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E. CHRISTMAS PICTURES 


Make-believe you are looking at a 
Christmas Movie which the children give. 
Two children are rolling the film over a 


roller. Here come the pictures: 


| | 


Draw them for us. 


Show them to the other children, for 


they may enjoy them too. 


1. Santa Claus is climbing into his sleigh. 
He is dressed all in red from his head 
to his toes. His arms are full of pres- 


ents. 


2. The brownies are putting the red boxes 
nto the sleigh. They are carrying the 
boxes on their backs. Each brownie is 
dressed up in a green suit and an or- 


ange cap. 


| 3. Eight reindeer are carrying Santa 
Claus to the children. They are pull- 
| ing the sleigh over the soft white 


snow. 


F. CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Here are some of the presents the chil- 
dren found in their stockings or under 
their Christmas tree. 

Read them over. 

Put a picture after each one. 

Put a red X after the ones you would 


like Santa Claus to bring to you. 
1. An airplane with a key 


2. A bag of oranges 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with famous December birthdays) 


A bright red cart 

A new ball and bat 
A set of toy soldiers 
A big red fire engine 


7. A bag of peanuts and popcorn 


8. 


A funny Jack-in-the-box 


G. WHICH 


Draw a Line Under the Right Answer: 


1. 


Which day do you like best? 
Halloween Christmas Easter 


- Which animal carries the sleigh for 


Santa Claus? 


bear elephant _ reindeer 

. Which bit of clothing hangs from the 
chimney? 
glove stocking shoe 

. Which person helps in the toyshop? 
policeman fireman clerk 

. Which tree makes a good Christmas 
tree? 
apple fir peach 


H. HOLIDAY FUN 


. Mary had 11 holders for Christmas 


candles. She could only find seven 
candles. How many more candles 
must Mary buy? ...... 


. Molly got 17 candy canes. Billy got 14. 


How many more candy canes did Mol- 
ly get than Billy? 


- Molly’s mother invited 14 people for a 
Christmas party. She had only 12 
plates on the table. How many more 
plates did she need? ..... 


| 
— | 
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December 5 (1839) George A. Custer, famous for 
his life on the plains and his warfare with the 
Indians. 

December 6 St. Nicholas Day — Patron Saint of 
children. 

December 8 (1765) Eli Whitney, inventor of the 
cotton gin. 

December 12 (1880) Washington, D. C., became 
the permanent seat of our United States Gov- 
ernment. 

December 12 (1901) First wireless across the 
Atlantic. 

December 14 (1911) Amundsen reached the 
South Pole. 

December 14 (1896) Lieut.-General James Har- 
old Doolittle, Aviator, Commander of American 
12th Air Force in North Aftica, World War II. 

December 16 (1775) Boston Tea Party. 

December 17 (1770) Ludwig Von Beethoven, the 
German composer who became deaf. 

December 17 (1807) John Greenleaf Whittier, 
whose poems of early life and customs are a de- 
light to all. 

December 18 (1861) Edward MacDowell, one of 
the greatest American composers. 

December 24 (1809) Christopher (Kit) Carson, 
fearless frontier scout. 

December 25 (1821) Clara Barton, founder of 
the Red Cross. 

December 27 (1822) Louis Pasteur, whose won- 
derful work has meant life to thousands. 

December 28 (1856) Woodrow Wilson, one of our 
great presidents. 

December 30 (1865) Rudyard Kipling, poet and 
storyteller. 


OTHER SPECIAL DECEMBER BIRTHDAYS: 


December 25 — Christmas. 


Ludwig Von Beethoven 
The Child Without Fun 


With the American invasion of Germany in 
World War II, there has come a strange story 
from the little town of Bonn, That is where the 
Ist Division Infantry had set up a command post. 

One night in this charred and ruined city, the 
clear piano notes of the ‘“‘Moonlight Sonata” 
sounded sweet and beautiful through the inky 
darkness of the mist-filled night. It was, indeed, 
weird amid the eerie silence and blackness broken 
only by the feeble glimmer of an Army flashlight. 

The music came from a tumble-down hovel 


A Child’s Calendar of Famous:December 
Birthdays 
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near the house where the infantry division had 
encamped. It continued long through the night 
and could be heard for blocks around. 

With daylight, the mystery of the beautiful 
music was solved. For the house from which these 
clear unforgettable. strains had come, was the 
birthplace and shrine of Ludwig Von Beethoven, 
one of the greatest composers of all times. 

Into the hovel where Beethoven was born in an 
attic room — long the goal of pilgrimages from 
all over the world -—- a soldier pianist had wan- 
dered in the dark. Finding a piano there, he 
started playing, not knowing that it was in Bee- 
thoven’s home that he was playing the beautiful 
Beethoven Sonata. 

How well this story fits into the strange and sad 
life of Ludwig Von Beethoven, who scarcely had 
known a happy day during his entire life. A 
drunkard of a father had cheated him of every 
childish joy and had endeavored to train the boy 
in music merely for his own selfish purposes. 

When the little Beethoven was but four, he was 
beaten into practicing for hours at a stretch on 
the piano and violin that the lazy and vicious 
father might squeeze from the baby child a mea- 
ger living. The mother was always ill and so un- 
able to protect the child. The only happiness that 
Beethoven knew during his childhood was his 
love of reading. 

Of course, as Beethoven grew older, all the un- 
happiness of his childhood tended to draw him 
closer and closer to his music. When he was sev- 
enteen, he visited Vienna, where he was highly 
praised by Mozart. Later he returned to live there 
and to study music under the great Haydn. 

By now, Beethoven’s fame was rapidly growing, 
but with it all, tragedy still followed along. For 
at the age of 31, he became almost stone deaf. 
Most musicians would have given up entirely 
beneath this load of almost unbearable sorrow. 
But Beethoven struggled on and gave to the world 
nine of its most outstanding symphonies. He 
also wrote more than forty sonatas, the best 
known of which is the beautiful ‘Moonlight 
Sonata”’ played by the soldier pianist in the little 
hovel at Bonn. 


As Daring A Pilot As Ever Flew 

No doubt, many of you heard the late President 
Roosevelt in May, 1942, broadcast this dramatic 
piece of news over the air — ‘‘Doolittle led the 
squadron which bombed Japan.” 

**Yes,”’ said everyone who had ever known the 
great pilot, ‘“‘Jimmie Doolittle is at it again. And 
this time it is stunt flying, indeed!’’ 
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Just a month before, the Tokyo radio had 
broadcast the news that ‘Japan had been bombed 
by American planes.”? But no word had come 
from America regarding it. To be sure, Doolittle 
had been suddenly promoted to the rank of “‘Brig- 
adier General,’? but no one sensed the reason 
until President Roosevelt’s dramatic news star- 
tled the world. It was not long after this that 
Brigadier General Doolittle was presented with 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, following his 
own announcement — “The success of the raid 
exceeded our most optimistic expectations.”’ 

History will long remember the man who gal- 
lantly led those B-25’s close over the Japanese 
housetops that he might leave in flames a great 
battleship under construction at a navy yard 
south of Tokyo, that he might shower incendiary 
bombs over the Japanese airplane factories and 
oil tank farms, that he might cause great col- 
umns of smoke to rise thousands and thousands 
of feet in the air. The base from which the gal- 
lant crew were able to bomb Japan was not dis- 
closed for some time, but humorously President 
Roosevelt referred to it as *‘Shangri-La.”’ 

After that first spectacular bombing of Japan, 
Doolittle was called to London to create the 
American 12th Air Force which played such a big 
part in the North African offensive. It was Doo- 
little’s men who kept pounding away at the Axis 
communications at Tunisia. It was this same 
Doolittle, by now promoted to Major-General, 
who won for himself the reputation ‘as the little 
man who was everywhere.”’ 


But again I say, all those who had followed 
Doolittle’s career were not at all surprised. They 
expected Jimmy Doolittle to be a leader in any 
daring feat of aviation. While this same Jimmy 
was attending high school in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, he had decided to take up prize fighting as 
a career. His mother tried her very best to dis- 
suade him by buying him a motorcycle. But the 
motorcycle had to have gas to keep it running, 
and in order to pay for the gas, Jimmy had to do 
boxing on the side. 

When the United States entered World War I, 
Jimmy Doolittle was a senior at University of 
California, School of Mines. On October 6, 1917, 
he enlisted as a private first class flying cadet in 
the Signal Corps Reserve of the Army. His great- 
est dream was to get overseas, but those in au- 
thority felt he was most valuable as teacher here 
gunning instructor, serving at numerous camps 
in the United States, so he was made a flight and 
in Ohio, Louisiana, and California. 


It is little wonder that we found Doolittle com- 
missioned in 1920 as Ist Lieutenant Air Service of 
the Regulation Army. Two years later, he made 
the first of his cross-country flights which 
brought him international fame. 
aviators 


Heretofore, 
had considered only coast-to-coast 
flights of a day because they were unable to con- 
struct long-range planes. The army had made 
several attempts at cross-country flying, but had 
failed. 

But in the year 1922, Doolittle took off from 
Paola Beach, Florida, refueled at Kelly Field, 
Texas, and in 20 hours and 19 minutes, he had 
landed in San Diego, California. For this valu- 
able service, he received the “‘Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross,”’ and was cited for “‘unusual skill, en- 
durance, and resourcefulness.’? He had been able 
to demonstrate that it was possible to move Air 
Corps units to any portion of the United States in 
less than 24 hours. 

These honors were followed in 1931 by his win- 
ning the “Bendix Trophy”’’ for a second epochal 
coast-to-coast flight at an average speed of 225 
miles an hour. We can readily understand why 
Doolittle’s next big assignment was an air tour of 
the British battlefronts in Europe and Asia. Every 
shred of his former experience only paved the way 
for one of the most dramatic episodes in air his- 
tory — that first bombing of Japan. 

So as you listen to Lieutenant-General James 
H. Doolittle speak over the radio of the bright fu- 
ture that faces aviation, you know that he him- 
self has contributed much toward making that 
future possible. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 

It has often been said that of all the American 
poets, Whittier sprang more closely from the soil. 
He was born in East Haverhill, Massachusetts, of 
Quaker parents, poor, simple, and hard-working. 
Nothing except a constant habit of scribbling 
rhymes marked Whittier as different from the 
other boys, until, when he was about fourteen, 
a teacher gave him the poems of Robert Burns. 
Because these poems were written by a farmer lad 
like himself, Whittier was fired with ambition 
and took to writing in earnest. His earliest efforts 
were in the field of journalism, writing for the 
*““Haverhill Gazette’? and the ‘Pennsylvania 
Freeman.”’? Whittier’s poems fall into two groups, 
those relating to the anti-slavery cause, and those 
relating to New England. The latter are poems 
of rest, peace, and quiet memories. ‘‘The Corn 
Song” and “Indian Summer” both show his in- 
tense love of nature. 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Santa’s Helpers 
(Reading Lesson) 


Christmas Time is so much fun. 
We are making gifts for orphan children 
Some boys are making toy wagons. 


Some are making little airplanes. 
Girls are making dolls. 

Some are made of paper. 

Some are made of stockings. 


We are Santa’s helpers. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Collecting material 


Bring in small paste board boxes, bottle tops, stockings, magazines, pieces of dress materials, 
cotton yarn, buttons, macaroni and any other usable materials. 


2. Making toy wagons, wheel barrows, etc. 


Take a match box or any other small box in good condition. Sometimes an ingenious boy can 
design an automobile using extra cardboard. Milk bottle tops can be used for wheels. When the toy 
is painted it is quite attractive. Airplanes can be made in much the same way. 


3. Making dolls 


Simple stocking dolls can be made by filling the leg of a stocking with cotton. Tie the top to- 
gether and sew the lower part across. Small children do not try to make arms or legs. Tie a cord 
around to separate the head from the body. 

Put a little gathered cap to cover the top where tied. Older girls sometimes help by sewing on 
buttons for eyes and embroidering a small nose and mouth. Dresses can be made by simply gather- 
ing material at the neck and putting in a hem. 

Paper dolls are easily made by using a pattern for the cardboard body. Have children find 
attractive faces in magazines. Cut these out and paste on the cardboard head. 

Dresses should be made to slip over the head. If made of drawing paper, designs can be colored 
or Crepe paper also makes pretty dresses. 


4. Other toys , 

Spools strung together and painted make a good toy for a baby. Small pieces of painted maca- 
roni strung together with an occasional bead make an attractive necklace. If the teacher has time 
to direct children, clever jumping jacks which work with a string can be made from cardboard. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT DAY IS COMING? 
I am little and red. Everyone is busy. 
I have four wheels. Everyone has a secret. 
am made out of a box. Packages are everywhere. 
A little ny made me. Everyone is happy. 
What am I? at day is coming? 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Mother Nature's Helpers 
(Reading Lesson) 
December has many of Mother Na- 

ture’s helpers. 

Stars twinkle from:the sky. 

They look like the Christmas star. 
Evergreen trees grow in the woods. 
They make good Christmas trees. 


Holly and mistletoe grow in the woods, 
too. 


They make our rooms pretty. 


The Christmas rose blooms in the 
snow. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


1. The Christmas story — Luke IT: 1-20 


The real Christmas story should be read from the Bible or told to the children. Children should 
understand that this story is true and that other stories told at Christmas are legends or fairy 
stories. Santa Claus need not be discussed, but if a child asks about it, he can be told that Santa 
represents the Christmas spirit of sharing and giving. 


2. Christmas Legends 


Stories and verses about holly and mistletoe are found in most public libraries. They attempt 
to explain in a somewhat religious way the color of the berries of these Christmas greens. In gen- 
eral, these legends are too mature for small children. However, children are interested in learning 
that holly is a tree, while mistletoe lives on other trees and is called a parasite. 


3. The Christmas rose 
This is most unusual in that it grows in the snow and usually blooms in December. Its colors 
vary in different locations. 


4. Study of Stars 


North Star — Explain that this star is not exactly due north. It is one of the guides for sailors. 
Show a compass and let children turn it about in an attempt to make it point in different directions. 
(Polaris — North Star) 


Two stars of big dipper always point to the North Star, regardless of the position of the dipper. 


5. Brief study of evergreens — Make charts 


Bring in branches of pine, hemlock, spruce or any other greens available. Smell the spicy odor 
of the resin. Attach small pieces to a chart. Print name under each piece. When dry, discover 
which holds its needles longest; therefore makes the best Christmas tree. 
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ALICE HANTHORN 


Good English Helpers 
(Use of saw and have seen) 


I saw a big shining star 
In the frosty air so keen 

It twinkled in a friendly way, 
The brightest I have seen. 


Have you seen Santa 
And his reindeer too? 
I have seen a reindeer 
In our city zoo. 


Baby saw her stocking 
Filled on Christmas day; 
Have you seen her laughing 
In her happy play? 


b> 


SOMETHING TO LEARN — Oral English Games 


1. “It” asks: “Have you seen something big and round and red? It is good to eat.” 


Child guesses: “Yes, I have seen a red apple.” or 
“Yes, I saw a red apple.” 


“Tt” says: “I saw a Christmas gift. It had a blue dress and could shut its eyes. Have you seen 
it?” 


Child answers: “Yes, I saw a Christmas doll.” or 
“Yes, I have seen a Christmas doll.” 


“Tt” asks: ‘““What have you seen on the Christmas tree)” 
Child answers: “TI saw a little red drum.” or 
I have seen (name any gift). 


2. Children stand around a table on which are placed a number of objects. “It” leaves the room* 

A child removes one of the objects, as, a ball. “It’’ returns and asks: ‘“‘ Have you seen my ball?” 
Continue until “It’’ asks the correct child, who answers, “Yes, I saw your ball.” This child now 
becomes “It.” 


. Fill in blanks with saw or seen. 


...... her father in the automobile. 


my new skates? 


Frege Wed. the boys skating. 
the picture show. 


his new rubber ball. 


our bread crumbs. 
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The Phonic Helpers 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Santa’s coming soon! 
Sister’s very busy 


Trimming up the room. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1, Make a list of all the words in the rhymes which start with the sound of “s.”’ Say each one slowly. 


2. Name this list of things which start with the sound of “‘s.’’ Draw a picture of as many as you can. 


sled scissors sun soap squirrel 
star seed seat spoon school 

3. Draw a line around the letter “s” in these words: 
snow pets horse yes nurse 
house fast basket works sting 

4, Put “s” in the blank by each of these groups of letters and pronounce each word slowly. 
..ing top.. ..eat .. top 
..un nut.., ..old ,.and 
. ight cup.. ..it .. tar . harp 


5. Phonic Page 


Find labels in newspapers, magazines and labels which start with the letter “s.”” Cut out words 
and paste on page in phonic book. 


This list is suggestive: 


said sky sad send seem 
seven swim sheep stand small 
say sO sound store sell 


soap suds spin shoe salt 
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AAS 


Words directly opposite in meaning to one another are called antonyms. 
Example: The boats were sailing up and down on Beaver Lake. 
I saw high mountains. I saw low hills. 
Select the correct antonyms from this list and write them on the dotted lines below. Use 
the words in sentences. 
good - freedom 
obedient 


severe 


a small proud right 
devery 
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Visual Poem 


Children will close their eyes as 
the poem is read to them by the 
teacher. At the close of the reading, 
the following questions will then 
test their memory. Answers will be 


written on the board to avoid dupli- . 


cation. 

1. Name the colors used in the 
poem, and the things to which 
they refer. 


Golden — Pumpkin 
Brown — Meadows 

Red —_ Apple Orchards 
Yellow — Ears of corn 
Green -— Hedge Oranges 
Black — Birds 

Silver Rain 

Purple — Turnips 

Russet — Oak leaves 
White Frosts 

Blue Mists 


2. Name any sounds mentioned. 
Black birds cawing 
Whisperings of autumn rain 
Whistling blasts 
3. Name any motion given in the 
poem. 
Bursting ears 
Stalks marching 
Weaving patterns 
Creeping frosts 
Mists rising 
Drifting snows 
Blotting color 


4. Name the places in which colors 


are found. 

In the meadows 

Orchards, neighboring town 
Field 

Thicket row 

Garden places 

Woodland 

Valley bed 

Hill lands 
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The Poem 


Season 


Golden are the pumpkins 

In the meadow brown — 
Red, the apple orchards 
Neighboring the town — 
Yellow ears are bursting 
From the. autumn yield 

Of the corn stalks marching 
Straight across the field. 


Sumac buds and berries 

Catch the sun’s warm glow — 
Green the wild hedge orange 
In the thicket row — 
Blackbirds. cawing wildly 

As they reap the grain — 
Whisperings of autumn 

In the silver rain. 


Ripe, from garden places 
Now are garnered in 

Turnips ringed with purple 
For the cellar bin. 

Oak leaves, turned to russet, 
Leave the woodland trees, 
Weaving somber patterns 

On the passing breeze. 


White frosts start their creeping 
From the valley bed — 

Blue mists rising slowly 

Where the hill lands head — 

Soon the snows of winter 

Will be drifting past, 

Blotting out the color 

In each whistling blast. 
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Santa Found Us Out 
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A Christmas Play 


Characters: Mother Daddy 
Children: 
Jack Peter 
Jill Patty 


Scene: In the living room. (As the scene opens, 
the family are sitting around the room. Dad is 
reading, Mother is knitting, and the children are 
busy with various activities.) 

Mother: Just think, this will be our first Christmas in 
our new home. Won't it be exciting! 

Dad: A new home in a new city. Guess Santa Claus 
will be surprised to find us here this year. 

Jack: That reminds me, Dad. I’ve been wondering if 
Santa will know where we are. Think of all the people 
he has to visit on the night before Christmas. 

(Jill begins to cry.) 

Jill: Oh dear, what if he doesn’t find us. I do want 
that new doll so badly, and he is liable to leave it back 
in our other house in Bridgetown. 

Peter: Ha Ha! That would be a laugh! The new fam- 
ily has only boys. A doll for a boy. Ha ha ha! 

Patty: I don’t see anything to:laugh at. How would 
you like one of those boys to get the bike you want, 
Peter? 

Peter: Oh no, not that! Santa couldn’t do that to me! 
Not when that’s the only thing I want this Christmas. 

Jack: What can we do about it, Mother? Have you 
any bright ideas? 

Mother: If I were you children I should write Santa a 
letter at once. Tell him you have moved. 

Jill: Oh yes, let’s! If we get the paper and everything, 
will you write the letter, Daddy? 

Daddy: Surely! That will fix everything and you 
children won’t have a single worry. 

(As the act ends, the children are rushing around to 
get the paper, pen, etc.) 


ACT II 
Characters: Same as in Act I 
Scene: Same asin Act I. (This time the family 
are gathered around Daddy, who is holding up a 
newspaper and is reading the headlines.) 
Dad: “Plane headed for North Pole, the home of 
Santa Claus, in strange accident! At a high~elevation 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


the pilot discovered that the plane was carrying too 
great a load. To save the passengers from possible 
death, it was necessary to throw out all the sacks of mail 
addressed to ‘Santa Claus.” The mail was dropped in 
the wilderness country where there are no inhabitants. 
Although many children’s letters will never reach Santa 
this year, it was the only solution in this problem of life 
and death. 

Jack: There goes our letter! 

Jill: There goes my new doll. 

Peter: And my new bike! 

Patty: I guess it means our whole Christmas, because 
we weren't in this house last year and Santa won’t 
know where we are. —- 

Jack: I have it! The night before Christmas, we’ll put 
some toys outside of the house. Then Santa Claus will 
know children live in this house. 

Jill: Then right by the fireplace we could leave our 
letters so he would know exactly what we want. 

Patty: Vl break a few more dishes to my doll’s set and 
put them outside in a heap. 

Peter: 1’ll put my old broken down wreck of a bike out 
there, too! 

Jill: Pl tear my old doll’s clothes and then punch her 
face in a bit and I'll be sure to get a new one. 

Mother: I don’t quite like your ideas, children. I 
thought you were going to mend all your old toys care- 
fully and give them to the firemen who distribute them 
to children less fortunate than you. 

Jack: But, Mom, if we don’t let Santa know we live 
here we're going to get left with exactly nothing, and 
what kind of a Christmas will that be, I ask you! 

Dad: Your mother is right, but I suggest, Mother, 
that we let these children go ahead with their plans and 
learn which is right and which is wrong the hard way. 
Now let’s go to bed and get some rest the easy way! 

(They all start off stage yawning and stretching as if 
they are really tired and ready for bed.) 


ACT Ill 
Characters: Santa Claus 
Same characters as in Acts I and II 
Scene: Same. (As the scene opens, Santa Claus 
is standing by the fireplace with a pack of toys on 
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his back. He chooses a few small toys and fills the 
children’s stockings, then sits down to write a 
note. He pins the note on the shelf and softly 
tiptoes out of the room. For a moment the stage 
is empty to denote the passing of time. Then a 
clock strikes six o’clock. The four children dash 
into the room, each grabbing a stocking. Jack 
looks into his.) 

Jack: Say, what is this anyway? Is this all I get after 
all my trouble putting out the old toys and writing 
notes? 

Jill: It’s a gyp, that’s all I can say! 

Peter: What! No bike? Just this junk in my stocking? 
I’ll bet Santa never saw our notes. 

Patty: Speaking of notes, what’s this one on the shelf? 
(She pulls it down.) Ah! Just as I thought. Santa did 
leave a note, after all. 

Jack: Let’s see it. I’m the oldest, so I'll read it to you. 

(At this point, Mother and Daddy enter.) 


Mother: Merry Christmas, everyone, Merry Christ- 
mas! 


Dad: Same here! Merry Christmas to the whole 
family! 

Peter: What’s merry about it? These presents, if you 
can call them that, are what one gets in grab bags at the 
Village Fair. 


Jack: If you'll listen I'll read Santa’s letter. Here 
goes:— 


Dear Children, 

When I came to your house tonight, I recog- 
nized the bicycle, doll, dishes and other toys 
which I gave you last year. They were in such 


bad shape I have decided you don’t yet know 
how to care for your possessions. 

Also, I expected to see them repaired and giv- 
en to the Firemen for children who want these 
things so badly. I know you won’t care for the 
little gifts I’ve left in your stocking, so please 
give those away, too! Someone will want them. 
If you can get the real Christmas Spirit by 
giving to others this year, then I have given 
you the greatest gift a boy or girl can receive. 
Your mother and Daddy have given you a fine 
home, good food, clothes and everything you 
need.. WHAT HAVE YOU GIVEN THEM? 
Will see you next Christmas. 

Love, Santa Claus. 

(The four children stand there very soberly as Jack 
finishes the letter.) 

Peter: I’m going over to the firehouse this very min- 
ute to take the best of all our toys. 

Patty: JILL, and JACK: We’re coming with you. 

Peter: How will we get the things over there, I’m 
wondering. 

Dad: Here’s where Mother and I come in. We knew 
we really had four fine children, so we decided that you 
can do more good for others if you each have a new 
bicycle. 

Mother: And with a big basket on each one! Come on 
outside now and fill those baskets with some good cheer 
for others! 

(The children give a big shout, hug their parents, and 
rush off stage to see their bicycles.) 

Note: If it is practical, the bicycles may be shown to 
the audience to make the whole scene more realistic! 


THE END 


The Christmas Fairy 


ELIZABETH ELLIS 


Characters: Children — Three _ Fairy 
Toys — Doll, Soldier Boy, Sailors, 
Twin Dolls, Bunny, Elf, Doll 
as Drum Major, Ball, Jack- 
in-the-Box, Drum, Santa’s 
Helpers (any number), An- 
nouncer. 

Costumes: Children wear school clothes. Fairy, 
long white muslin dress, wings made of tissue 
paper, wand — painted stick with silver star on 
top. Dolls use costumes children might wear at 
Hallowe’en. Bunny, brown cotton with tail and 
ears made of stiff cardboard. Elf, brown elf cos- 
tume, large pointed hat made of brown crepe pa- 
per. Doll as drum wears skirt made of white 
crepe paper with red crepe paper stripes pasted on 
to look like a drum. Ball, red crepe paper fluffed 


out to make a round skirt; pull top and bottom 
together with thread. Hat made in same manner. 
Jack-in-the-Box, large carton with hole at top so 
child’s head can get through. Clown suit. Santa’s 
helpers — the seven dwarf costumes are good for 
this. 
Setting: Fireplace. Three small chairs. Christ- 
mas tree. Stockings hung at fireplace. 
Announcer: 
We are giving a play for you today. 
Everyone in our class has something to say. 
We hope you will feel gay and merry 
While you watch our play, “The Christmas Fairy.” 
(As curtain rises, three children sitting in chairs 
come to the front of the stage.) 
First Child: 


Christmas will soon be here, you know 


I am so happy — I hope it will snow! 
Second Child: 
Yes, Christmas is coming with all its joys 
I hope Santa brings me lots of toys. 
Third Child: 
I want toys, too, and just everything 
That Santa has, I hope he will bring. 
First Child: 

I hope Santa comes to only we three 

And leaves all his toys around our Christmas tree. 
Second Child: 

Won't it be fun — and we won’t fuss 

If Santa remembers only us. 

(Enter Fairy, carrying wand. Looks about room, at 
Christmas tree, and then sees children who are at fire- 
place.) 

Fairy: 

I heard you children talking — so 

I hurried here — and do you know 

Of selfish children I have great fear 

For Santa has a very sharp ear, 

And he will feel so sad, it’s true 

That he won’t leave any toys for you. 

(Children put hands to heads — shake heads — go to 
Fairy.) 

Children: 

Oh dear! Oh dear! We are sorry now 

And we have thought, and we know how 

To make our Christmas really gay. 

We will tell Santa to give away 

All the toys he has for us 

To poor children who never fuss. 

Fairy: 

That makes me feel so happy, 

I know what I will do, 

I’ll show some of Santa’s toys to you. 

(Fairy waves wand and a doll enters — stiff-legged.) 
Doll: 

I am a doll — as you can see 

I’ll be around someone’s Christmas tree. 

(Fairy waves wand again — as each toy enters.) 
Soldier: 
A soldier boy is what I am. 
I’m for a child whose name is Sam, 
Twin Dolls: 
We are twin dolls — front and back. 
We are ready for Santa’s pack. 
Sailors: 
We are sailors — big and strong. 
To some good boy we'll soon belong. 


Candlelight and 
Holly red 
Round eyed children 
In their bed, 
Snowflakes falling 
Tiptoe down 
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Making white the fields 
And town 

Stockings hung beneath the tree 
Every one is bound to be 
Very happy—as the bells 
Echo out their wish you wells. 
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Bunny: 
I am a bunny — here I go 
Jumping merrily, too and fro. 
Elf: (Wheeling doll carriage) 
I am Santa’s helper and I made 
This carriage and the doll with a braid (points to doll 
with braid.) 
Doll: (dressed as drum major) 
I am the doll who leads the toys 
That Santa makes for girls and boys, 


Ball: 
A great big ball, I bounce and roll. 
I am for good children, so I am told. 


Jack-in-the-Boz: (In the box — have a top on head) 
A Jack-in-the-Box — up I hop! 
I see you — down I pop! 


Drum: 
I am a drum, a drum, a drum, 
I go arum, a tum, tum, tum. 


Fairy: 
All Santa’s helpers, now you'll see. 
I’ll wave my wand — one, two, three. 
(Have children who are not toys enter.) 


Children: (dressed as Elves) 
We have finished the toys 
And happy are we. 

We'll sing for you 
By the Christmas tree. 
(Sing three Christmas songs.) 


Doll: (dressed as Drum Major) 

Before we go let’s have a march 

I know the children will want to watch. 

(Toys and helpers march to tune of ‘‘March of the 
Toys” led by drum major. March off stage.) 


Children: 
Thank you, dear Fairy, 
We are glad you came 
We'll try never to be selfish again. 


Fairy: 

I am sure you won’t, and so I say 

A Merry Christmas to you in every way. 

(Fairy comes to center of stage, waves wand, and 
says to audience, “‘Let’s all sing Jingle Bells.” At end 
of song, Fairy says to audience, Merry Christmas to 
all. 
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In a Toymender’s Shop 


(A Fantasy in which Children Take the Part of Toys) 


Characters in order of their appearance:— 
Mr. Pierre, the toymender; Patrick, the junk 
man; Nancy Williams, who lives by the paper box 
factory; Fairy Will-o’-the-Wisp; Jim Burton, 
owner of Jack-in-the-Box; Jack-in-the-Box; Betty 
Hopewell, owner of the Waltzing Doll; Waltzing 
Doll; Bill Melvin, owner of the Gingham Dog and 
the Calico Cat; Gingham Dog; Calico Cat; Sallie 
Carson, owner of Raggedy Ann and Raggedy 
Andy; Sam Brown, owner of the Wooden Soldiers; 
Wooden Soldiers; Raggedy Ann; Raggedy Andy. 
Scene 1: Toyshop. (Mr. Pierre is working on a 
bench at the side front of the stage. Enter Pat- 
rick. He carries bags and boxes. Makes numerous 
trips off stage bringing in packages.) 

Mr. Pierre: Well, Patrick, how goes it? 

Patrick: Oh, Mr. Pierre, shure an’ ’Oive been collect- 
in’ broken toys all this live long day. Oi foind ’em in 
sandboxes, on sidewalks, even in the gutters. *Twood 
fair ring your heart to see how them bad childer treat 
their toys. 

Mr. Pierre: When we were young, Patrick, we treas- 
ured our toys. 

Patrick: Shure an’ we did, Mr. Pierre, shure an’ we 
did. There’s only one child in this whole town that 
cares for her toys. ‘Tis my washerwoman’s daughter, 
that little Nancy, that lives down there next the paper 
box factory. Shure ’tis only wan doll the poor little 
wan has but she cares for it night an’ day, washin” an 
oirnin’ its clothes an’ singin’ it lullabies. "Twould do 
your heart good to see her, Mr. Pierre, shure an’ it 
would. 

Mr. Pierre: 1 know that little girl, too. I’m glad 
there’s one child like that left, Patrick. (Goes about 
peering into boxes and bundles.) That beauti“ul doll — 
its wig off and one foot missing! The toy soldier with 
the broken gun! Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy, 
ragged and dirty and faded! 

Patrick: Shure an’ they laid outside in the rain all 
night, Mr. Pierre. Howly saints preserve us! 

Mr. Pierre: (looking in another box) Here’s Jack-in- 
the-Box with a broken spring. He used to pop up so 
cheerfully when you opened the lid. 

Patrick: That little varmint, Jim Burton, that owns 
him, threw him down the cellar stairs. 

Mr. Pierre: | have plenty of work cut out for me. 
Patrick: Shure an’ you do, Mr. Pierre, shure an’ you 


do. 


Mr. Pierre: V'\l mend these toys and put them in the 
window. Maybe those children will be ashamed of what 
they’ve done. 

Patrick: Not them, Mr. Pierre, not them! Well, I 
must be on my rounds, See you later. (Exit Patrick.) 
(Enter Nancy, wiping her eyes. She has her old doll, 
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Maggie, in her arms. She is ragged, but clean.) 
Mr. Pierre: What’s the matter, Nancy? 
Nancy: Oh, Mr. Pierre, Maggie lost her arm! (Holds 

up doll.) 


Mr. Pierre: (takes doll in his hands) How did that 
happen? 

Nancy: Mother sent me on an errand an’ I took 
Maggie along for the walk. Jim Burton and Bill Mel- 
vin were all dressed up in Indian suits playing wild 
West an’ Jim said that he was going to scalp Maggie. 
He grabbed her arm. I pulled her away an’ her arm 
came off. (sobs) 

Mr. Pierre: (soothingly) If you have the arm, Nancy, 
I can fix it easily. 

Nancy: (sobbing) But Jim threw it out on the street 
an’ an automobile ran over it. 

Mr. Pierre: Never mind, Nancy. I think that I can 
find an arm for Maggie. If I can’t, I’ll make one. 

Nancy: Oh, Mr. Pierre, I’ll wash your dishes an’ 
sweep your floor. I’ll do anything I can for you. Mag- 
gie is my own sister. 

Mr. Pierre: Come back next Monday, Nancy. I'll 
have Maggie as good as new for you. 

Nancy: (joyfully) Oh, thank you, thank you, Mr. 
Pierre. (Exit Nancy.) 

Mr. Pierre: (musingly) Jim Burton, the same boy 
who threw Jack-in-the-Box down the cellar steps, broke 
poor little Nancy’s only doll. There is such a trend 
toward waste and destruction in these days. Boys like 
Jim Burton and Bill Melvin should be taught a lesson, 
but how can it be done? 

(Enter Fairy Will-o’-the-Wisp. She is dressed in 
white and wears a gold crown. She carries a wand with 
a star at the tip.) 

Fairy: It can be done, Mr. Pierre. 

(Mr. Pierre looks up in surprise.) 

Fairy: I am Fairy Will-o’-the-Wisp. I protect broken 
and abused toys. Those children can and will be pun- 
ished. 

Mr. Pierre: How can it be done? 


Fairy: You mend all the toys, Mr. Pierre. Make your 
shop look just as nice as you can, set the toys around, 
and invite all the children to come to a party at eleven 
o'clock at night. Leave the rest to me, Mr. Pierre. 
Don’t worry, they’ll learn their lesson. 

Mr. Pierre: But — 


Fairy: (interrupting) Leave the rest to me, Mr. 
Pierre, they'll learn their lesson. (Exit Fairy.) 
(Curtain) 


Scene 2: Same as 1. (Toys are mended and 
placed about the room. A big grandfather clock 
stands at center back. Jack-in-the-Box at right 
front stage. Mr. Pierre walks about very much 
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pleased with his work. He talks to the toys, but 
they stare straight ahead. Enter Patrick.) 

Patrick: Well, Mr. Pierre, shure an’ it’s a foine job 
you’ve done. All them smashed an’ broken toys lukin’ 
just as good as new. 

Mr. Pierre: (anxiously) Do you think that the chil- 
dren will come to the party, Patrick? 

Patrick: Shure an’ they’ll come, Mr. Pierre. 
one of ’em would miss it. 

Mr. Pierre: But at eleven o’clock at night. 

Patrick: I heard one mother say to another, “I won- 
der what ’tis that Mr. Pierre wants with the children,” 
an’ the other mother says, “ "Twill be something nice, 
you can count on that. Did you ever see anyone that 
loved childer loike Mr. Pierre?” 

(Knocking at the door. Mr. Pierre answers. Enter 
children. They push and jostle each other.) 

Children: Hi-ya, Mr. Pierre. 

(Enter Fairy. Children quiet down when they see her. 
She motions them to sit down. They sit across the front 
of the stage, backs to the audienee, facing toys. Jim 
Burton is at the extreme left opposite to Jack-in-the- 
Box.) 

Fairy: Children, Patrick gathered up all your broken 
toys, and Mr. Pierre has mended them. When the hour 
of midnight strikes you will have a great surprise! 

(The clock strikes twelve. The toys start to move. 
Jack-in-the-Box jumps up.) 

Jack: Hello, Jim! (Jim is speechless with surprise. 
Jack pops back in the box.) 

(The waltzing Doll trips to center stage and dances 
to the tune, “The Waltzing Doll.” Betty Hopewell 
rises and stands motionless until the doll finishes. She 
walks toward the Waltzing Doll, arms outstretched.) 

Betly: It’s my Princess Margaret Rose! Isn’t she 
lovely? She can dance! 

Waltzing Doll: (backing away) No! No! No! You 
pulled my wig off! 

Fairy: Sit down, Betty. (Betty returns to her seat.) 

Jack-in-the-Boz: (jumps up) How’re you, Jim? (Jim 
is embarrassed. Jack pops back in the box.) 

(The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat come to 
center front stage. They engage in a lively battle. 
They take shreds of gingham and calico from their 
pockets and throw them at each other. Soft music and 
someone recites Eugene Field’s “The Duel” from off 
stage.) 


Ain’t 


THE DUEL 
The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat 
Side by side on the table sat; 
*Twas half-past twelve, and what do you think! 
Nor one nor t’other had slept a wink! 
The old Dutch clock and the Chinese plate 
Appeared to know as sure as fate 
There was going to be a terrible spat. 
(I wasn’t there; I simply state 
What was told to me by the Chinese plate!) 


The Gingham Dog went “Bow-wow-wow,” 
And the Calico Cat replied, “‘Mee-ow!” 
The air was littered an hour or so, 
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With bits of gingham and calico, 

While the old Dutch clock in the chimney-place 
Up with its hands before its face, 

For it always dreaded a family row! 

(Now mind; I’m only telling-you 

What the old Dutch clock declares is true!) 


The Chinese plate looked very blue, 

And wailed, “Oh dear! what shall we do!” 
But the Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that, 
Employing every tooth and claw 

In the awfullest way you ever saw — 

And, oh! how the gingham and calico flew! 
(Don’t fancy I exaggerate — 

I got my news from the Chinese plate!) 


Next morning where the two had sat 
They found no trace of the dog or cat; 
And some folks think unto this day 
That burglers stole the pair away! 
But the truth about the cat and pup 
Is this; they ate each other up! 

Now what do you really think of that! 
(The old Dutch clock it told me so, 
And that is how I came to know.) 


(Gingham Dog and Calico Cat stop fighting at the 
end of the poem, take hands, smile and bow to the 
audience.) 


Bill: (rising when they have finished) That’s my dog 
and cat. Aunt Alice gave them to me for Christmas. 
(Advances toward them.) 

Calico Cat: (in terror) Me-o-o-ow. 

Gingham Dog: (growling) Bow-wow-wow. (They run 
from Bill.) 

Fairy: Sit down, Bill. (Bill sits down.) 

Jack-in-the-Boz: (jumping up) Yee-hoo, Jim! 

(Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy advance to center 
front. They recite two stanzas from ‘Good Children 
Street,” by Eugene Field.) 

Raggedy Ann: 

There’s a dear little home in Good Children Street — 
My heart turneth fondly today 

Where tinkle of tongues and patter of feet 

Makes sweetest of music play; 

Where the sunshine of love illumines each face 

And warms every heart in that old-fashioned place. 
Raggedy Andy: 

For dear little children go romping about 

With dollies and tin tops and drums. 

And my! how they frolic and shout 

Till bedtime too speedily comes! 

Oh, days they are golden, and days they are fleet, 
With little folk living in Good Children Street. 

(Sally Carson rises during the recital.) 

Sally: Oh, Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy, where 
have you been all this time? I couldn’t find you any- 
where. (Advances toward them. They run from her.) 

Patrick: Shure an’ you left them alayin’ out in the 
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sandbox in the rain all night. (Sally hangs head and 
returns to her seat.) 

Jack-in-the-Bozx: Yee-hoo, Jim. (Popping up his head.) 

(Toy Soldiers advance, salute, march to “Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers.”’- (Sam- Brown rises.) 

Sam: My wooden soldiers! Don’t they look fine? 
New suits, new guns! I’m going to take them home to 
my playroom. (Soldiers back away.) 

First Soldier: No, you broke my gun! 

Second Soldier: You threw me out the window! 

Third Soldier: You tramped on my foot! 

Fairy: Sit down, Sam. (Sam sits down.) 

(Jack-in-the-Box pops up. He recites ‘‘Jack-in-the- 
Box” by the author.) 


Jack-in-the-Boz: 

I’m Jack-in-the-Box, I’m the bravest of men 

Tho’ often put down, I pop up again. 

My smiling face on the toyshop shelf 

Should make each laggard ashamed of himself, 


As one by one they loiter by 

To catch a glimpse of my bright eye. 

Tho’ kept in a box and on top of a spring 
I never worry about a thing. 


When you close up the lid and put down my head 
You’d think my life history had been read. 

Not so! Ill pop up again 

For I’m Jack-in-the-Box, whose the bravest of men 


My owner was a boy named Jim 

He was no respector of life or limb. 
He threw me down the cellar stairs 
Before I had time to say my prayers. 


He cracked my head and broke my back 
And everyone said ’twas the end of poor Jack. 
I was crippled and lame and black and blue, 
But here I am, as good as new! 


I’m Jack-in-the-Box, I’m the bravest of men 
Tho’ often put down, I pop up again, 
My smiling face on the toyshop shelf 
Should make each laggard ashamed of himself! 


(Jim Burton rises, walks toward Jack.) 

Jack-in-the-Boz: (shaking his finger at Jim) No sir, 
Jim, I don’t want my back broke again! 

Fairy: Sit down, Jim. (Jim sits.) 


Fairy: (hands doll to Nancy) Nancy, here is Maggie’ 
good as new. Mr. Pierre mended her for you. 

Nancy: Oh, thank you, Mr. Pierre. Thank you. (She 
clasps her doll.) 


Bill: She got her toy back and we didn’t get ours. . 

Sam: But hers didn’t come alive. 

Jack-in-the-Boz: (jumps up) Yee-hoo, Jim! 

Fairy: Now, children, we are going to have a grand 
march of all the toys. When they finish, each toy will 
choose the boy or girl he would rather have for his 
father or mother. (Children all sit erect, expectant. 
Toys march in front of children several times. The 
Waltzing Doll goes over to Nancy, leads her to center 
stage.) 

Walt ing Doll: I want Nancy for my mother. (Looks 
accusingly at Betty.) She wouldn’t pull my wig off. 
(Betty looks crestfallen.) 

(The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat drop out of 
line and stop beside Nancy.) 

Together: We want Nancy, too. 

Gingh)m Dog: Bill pulled my ear off. 

Calico Cat: He pulled my tail off. 

Together: We want Nancy! 

(Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy stop in front of 
Nancy.) 

Together: We want Nancy, too! 

Raggedy Ann: She wouldn’t leave us in the sandbox all 
night. 

Raggedy Andy: And when it was raining, too. (Sally 
Carson looks ashamed.) 


(The Wooden Soldiers march by and salute Nancy 
smartly.) 


First Soldier: (to Nancy) I hope that you will allow 
us to be your body guard. I’m sure that you wouldn’t 
break our guns or tramp on our feet or drop us out the 
window. (Looks at Sam Brown accusingly.) 

Jack-in-the-Boxz: And I want Nancy, too. She 
wouldn’t throw me down the stairs and break my back. 
(derisively) Yee-hoo, Jim.) 

Fairy: Well, children, the toys have made their choice. 
They are like boys and girls. They all want to go where 
they will be well treated. You have been cruel and 
careless. I hope that you will change your ways. (Chil- 
dren sit quiet, ashamed.) 


Nancy: But you will all come and play with us, won’t 
you? We’ll have so much fun. All these wonderful, 
wonderful toys. Thank you for mending them, Mr. 
Pierre. You are so kind. Thank you for making them 
come alive, Fairy Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

(Music: “Parade of the Wooden Soldiers.” Fairy 
leads the procession, followed by all the others, Jack- 
in-the-Box last (stands up with legs through the bot- 
tom of the box and follows after, holding box). They 
line up across the stage. Fairy, Mr. Pierre, Patrick and 
Nancy center front. All bow. Jack-in-the-Box to audi- 
ence, “‘Yee-hoo!”’) 

Curtain 


— 
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From a Teacher's Notebook 


ETHEL R. 


While browsing through books in the quest of the best 
Christmas stories for school children, the teacher jotted 
down in a notebook her reactions to the books. These 
may be helpful in your choice of a book in which are in- 
cluded some Christmas stories. 

Association for Childhood Education — Told Under 
the Blue Umbrella 

Illustrated by Marguerite Davis 
Published by The Macmillan Co. 

These new stories for new children were selected by 
the Literature Committee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. Of course, we know that some of them, 
as, “The Little Blue Dishes,” “‘Pelle’s New Suit,” and 
“The Poppy-Seed Cakes” are new only to new children, 
for we have enjoyed them for some time. However, 
they as well as the really new stories are just as enjoy- 
able to young children as any group of stories I know 
of. This book should be in the library of every kinder- 
garten and primary teacher. 

Dalgliesh — Christmas 

Illustrated by Hildegard Woodward 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Alice Dalgliesh succeeded in doing just what she had 
planned; selecting stories which children like and which 
give a many-sided picture of the celebration of Christ- 
mas. 

The illustrations are very interesting; those in the 
front and the back of the book are colorful and at- 
tractive. 

The print is large and clear enough to make reading 
easy. 

| want to remember the source of the following stories 
to use when I may be working with older children: 

“Carl Krinken’s Christmas Stocking” by Elizabeth 
Wetherell, from Ellen Montgomery’s Bookshelf 

“Toinette and the Elves” by Susan Coolidge 

“Christmas in the Big Woods” by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder 

“The Riley’s Christmas Tree” by Eliza Orne White 

“Christmas Gift” by Rose B. Knox 

“Christmas in Provence” by Helen Hill and Violet 
Maxwell 

“White Christmas” by Alice Dalgliesh 

Eaton — Reading With Children 

Published by The Viking Press 

I read this book during Christmas vacation and it 
proved to be a delightful holiday book. As I read about 
the books I had enjoyed when a child, memories of my 
own joy in reading them came back; as I read the in- 
triguing descriptions of books unknown to me, it was 
with the wish that some day I might have the time and 
opportunity to read these hooks new to me. 

Anne Thaxter Eaton has chosen fascinating titles for 
the names of the chapters, as, ““You’ll Find That Read- 
ing’s Very Nice,” ““Through Magic Doorways,” ‘Over 
the Edge of the World,” “Betwixt and Between,” 
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“Roundabout the Earth,” and “‘Nonsense Is Fun.” 

Her book is beautifully written. 

Hutchinson — Chimney Corner Stories 

Illustrated by Lois Lenski 
Published by Minton, Balch and Co. 

Children love this book of favorite stories with their 
clever illustrations. The large clear print helps make 
reading the book a real pleasure. 

Jacobs — English Fairy Tales 

Illustrated by John D. Batten 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

An excellent folk story book. Large, clear print. 

Among the stories in it are: “The Old Woman and 
Her Pig,” ‘The Story of the Three Little Pigs,” “Titty 
Mouse and Tatty Mouse,” “The Story of the Three 
Bears,” ““Henny-Penny” and “Johnny-Cake.”’ 

Mabie — Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know 

Illustrated by Blanche Ostertag 
Published by Doubleday, Page and Co. 

I agree with Hamilton Wright Mabie that these 
twenty-four fairy stories (or, at least eighteen of them, 
in my opinion) are the very fairy tales every child 
should know. And I agree with him also when he says 
at the end of his introduction that the fairy tale belongs 
to the child and ought always to be available to him, 
not only beceuse it is his special literary form and his 
nature craves it, but because it is one of the most vital 
textbooks. Geography, Arithmetic, and Grammar 
should not be considered more important; for none of 
these texthooks are really understandable without the 
aid of imagination (stimulated and improved by the 
fairy tale). 

Sawyer.— The Long Christmas 

Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 
Published by The Viking Press 

The introduction and the dedication to Peggy are 
both beautifully written. Ruth Sawyer says that in 
planning this book of The Long Christmas she chose to 
lengthen the season, as many did in olden times, to last 
from the first cock-crow on Saint Thomas’ Day to the 
blessing of the candles on Candlemas, 

She goes on to say that it is important to keep the 
Long Christmas; to begin early enough and keep cele- 
brating long enough to feel the deep, moving meaning of 
it. For she says that Christmas is a state of mind quite 
as much as a festival, and she doesn’t believe that we 
can establish and maintain a state of mind in a single 
day, or two days. Around no other time of year has 
been built so much of faith; so a long Christmas is 
needed. 

“The Wee Christmas Cabin of Carn-na-ween” -— a 
delightful story. 

“The Good Night’’ — a lovely story. 

“Schnitzle, Schnotzle, and Schnootzle” — a story 
which would be intensely interesting to second or third 
grade children and those older. 
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“The Wishing Well” — a rather clever story, but I 
think I would not give it to children. There are many 


. other better Christmas stories. 


I liked ““The Voyage of the Wee Red Cap,” and I be- 
lieve boys and girls would enjoy it a very great deal. 
“The Holy Lake”’ I would not present to children, 
**A Candle for Saint Bridget” is most enjoyable. 
Stockton — Fanciful Tales 
Edited with notes by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy 
Introduction by Mary E. Burt 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
It was interesting to me to compare the introduction 
to this book written so long ago with those of today. The 
comparison shows that we have come a long way in 
education. Mary E. Burt, in 1894, wrote: “Joy is a 
factor in education too apt to be ignored. Good-natured 
merriment is hushed. School is invested with a school- 
consciousness, an insupportable dryness and solemnity 
which precludes the spontaneous laughter of a normal 
growth.” If she could visit our schools today, how dif- 
ferently she would writel 
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However, I’m sure the children of today enjoy Stock- 
ton’s fanciful tales as much as did the children of 1894. 
(They are for older children.) 

Walters — A Book of Christmas Stories for Children 

Illustrated by Mary Ponton Gardner 
Published by Dodd Mead and Co. 

As Maude Owens Walters says in the preface, Christ- 
mas should be a time of good cheer, kindly feeling and 
benevolent disposition; so she has chosen stories with a 
vein of cheerfulness and an atmosphere of joy rather 
than sad stories that emphasize tragedy. 

Since I haven’t a copy of this book, I am listing 
stories in it that I may wish to use another year when I 
may have forgotten in which book they are found: 

“The Christmas Cake” — Maud Lindsay 

“The Little Gray Lamb” — Florence L. Bush 

“The Baby Bear’s Christmas Stockings” 

“The Christmas Bells” Adapted by Grace Sullivan 

“The Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner’? — Dickens 


Group Story Telling at Christmas Time 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Among her mother’s old books, Linda found one 
which greatly interested her and her classmates. It 
had been written in Great Britain and published first in 
London and Edinburgh. “Ameliaranne Gives A Christ- 
mas Party” was told by Constance Heward and pic- 
tured by S. B. Pearse. 

Linda’s third-grade friends decided to share the old 
story with the first and second grades. Since Linda had 
discovered the book, she was chosen to be the Chief 
Reader. The teacher and pupils divided the story into 
the following parts and each of the twelve third-graders 
participated in the story. 


1, Planning the party 
2. Getting ready for the party 
3. The Five Little Snowmen 
4. The Unexpected Visitors 
5. Krumple and Krinkle 
6. Eating the refreshments before the party 
7. A jolly evening 
8. The visitors leave 
9. A box from Samuel Snips 
10. The surprise 
11. The jolliest Christmas party ever 


This is the way the story was told to the second grade: 

Linda: We are going to tell you the story of ‘‘Amel- 
iaranne Gives A Christmas Party.” 

It was ten days before Christmas. Mrs. Stiggins had 
mixed the Christmas pudding in a large yellow bowl, 
and Ameliaranne and the five little Stigginses were stir- 
ring it. Just as Wee William gripped the big wooden 
spoon to take his turn, Ameliaranne said: “‘Mother, 
let’s give a Christmas party!” 


“A party! A Christmas party!” all the little Stig- 
ginses shouted, and Mrs. Stiggins said: “I don’t see why 
we can’t, Ameliaranne. You children are invited to 
other parties every Christmas season, and I think we 
should take our turn. But I must think things through 
first.’’ So she got a pencil and paper and sat down, 

Lois: I shall tell about planning the party. 

Finally Mrs. Stiggins said, “I'll boil a big piece of 
ham to make sandwiches and we'll bake some cakes and 
jam tarts. That, with bread and butter — and tea, is 
about all we can afford.” 

Then Ameliaranne and the five little Stigginses 
opened their money boxes and found that they had 
enough to buy a cracker for everyone. The party was to 
be Christmas Eve. Ameliaranne wrote the invitations 
and the five little Stigginses took them to each child’s 
door saying, “It’s a Christmas party, and we do hope 
you can come.” 

Keith: I shall tell about getting ready for the party. 

Three days before the party,,Ameliaranne and the 
five little Stigginses went to the woods and gathered 
holly to decorate the house. Ameliaranne had seen 
some mistletoe growing high in a tree, but not too high 
for her to climb up and get it. 

Judith: I shall tell you about the five little snowmen. 

The morning when the Stiggins family got out of bed 
they found a white world. Everything was covered with 
snow, but it was not very deep; so the five little Stig- 
ginese went out to play while Ameliaranne and her 
mother baked the cakes and jam tarts for the party. 
Before long it began to snow again — big, soft, feathery 
flakes came tumbling down. “Maybe we had better go 
inside,” said Wee William and knocked at the door. 
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When Ameliaranne opened it, she got quite a shock and 
called, ‘Oh, Mother, come and see the five little snow- 
men!” 

Linda: The snow fell faster and thicker and the five 
little Stigginses watched from the window. “If it snows 
much more, how will they get to the party>”’ Wee Wil- 
liam worried. 

“It will take more than a few feet of snow to spoil our 
party,” comforted Ameliaranne. “Come, help us with 
the baking.” 

Mrs. Stiggins was glad to let the children help. The 
eldest one weighed out the flour, and the second one 
whisked the eggs; the third one cut up the candied peel, 
and the fourth picked the stalks off the raisins. Wee 
William rolled out some pie dough with a drum stick. 
When all the baking was done, the five little Stigginses 
cleaned out the mixing bowls and spoons so well that 
Ameliaranne said it was almost a waste of time to wash 
them. 

The cakes were piled up on the dresser to cool, and 
Mrs. Stiggins was taking a peep-at the ham, which was 
boiling in the big black saucepan, when Ameliaranne 
lighted a candle. 

“I’m going to put this in the window,” she said. “You 
never can tell who may get lost in the snow; and this 
light will lead them to a comfy little home.” 

David: I shall tell you about the unexpected visitors. 

It was almost tea-time. “Ratta-tatta-tatta-tatta- 
tat! Ratta-ta-tatta-ta-tat!” The noise was so sudden 
that Mrs. Stiggins let the ham bounce off the fork on to 
the dish and Ameliaranne ran to the door without put- 
ting the teapot down. A little rosy-faced man stood 
there in the snow. He had on leggings, a leather coat 
with bulging pockets, and a fur cap. Behind him was a 
tall, thin man carrying a suitcase. Everybody stared at 
everybody else for a minute. Then the little man 
kicked the snow off his boots, ran to the fire, pulled off 
his gloves, and held his hands out to the blaze. ‘‘How 
good it is!” he cried. “‘How thankful we are for your 
little candle which guided two poor travelers lost in the 
snow!’ Then he jumped up and shook hands with the 
Stigginses. The tall, thin man bowed and smiled. 

Charles: I shall tell you about Krumple and Krinkle. 

Ameliaranne could not take her eyes off the little 
man’s bulging pockets, because she thought she had 
seen something moving inside. So she ran her fingers 
gently over it, and then she gasped as a little hairy 
hand reached out of the pocket and touched her hand. 
Quick as a wink, a tiny monkey was sitting on Amel- 
jaranne’s shoulder. It had on a blue jumper suit with 
a tiny pocket from which a hanky peeped out. 

“That’s Krumple,”’ the little man said, “and this is 
Krinkle,” and he took another little monkey from his 
other pocket, and set it on Wee Willam’s shoulder. 
This one had on a little pink jumper-suit. 

Linda: Then the little man said to Mrs. Stiggins: ““My 
name is Samuel Snips, madam, and this is Jinritsanjee, 
my servant.” The tall, thin man bowed and smiled. 
Mr. Snips explained that he was a naturalist, that his 
car had got into a snowdrift, that they were lost in the 
fields; but, that Ameliaranne’s candle had saved them. 
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Thomas: I shall tell about eating the refreshments be- 
fore the party. 

Before they realized it, the Stigginses were sitting 
round the table with Mr. Snips at the head and the 
servant filling their plates with slices of delectable ham. 
Krumple and Krinkle were using the scales as a see-saw. 
The Stigginses were having such a fine time that they 
forgot all about the party. All except Ameliaranne and 
her mother. They were worried. How could they buy 
another piece of ham for the sandwiches for the party? 
When Jinritsanjee began to serve the fresh crispy cakes, 
Mrs. Stiggins brushed away the tears, and Ameliaranne 
knew something must be done quickly if the cakes were 
saved. She kicked Wee William under the table, and, 
when he looked ‘at her, spelled silently with her lips: 
“P-A-R-T-Y, party.” 

Then Wee William began to cry, ““We’ve eaten the 
party — oh, we’ve eaten the party!”’ And the other lit- 
tle Stigginses wailed with him. 

Linda: Mr. Snips ran around the table to dry the 
tears with a big silk handkerchief, but still the children 
and Mrs. Stiggins cried. Suddenly the tears were 
changed to laughter when Krumple and Krinkle sprang 
to Mrs. Stiggins’ shoulders, took their tiny hankies out 
of their pockets, and carefully wiped her eyes. 

“So we’ve eaten the party, have we?” said Mr. Snips. 
“Tt’s my fault. I thought it was just a family tea-party. 
Bless me! Don’t you worry, I'll put things right, and I 
promise that you will have as much of a party as when 
your little candle guided us here.” 

Ronald: Vl tell about a jolly evening. 

“So now we can all be jolly,”’ said Wee William. Then 
they all gathered around the fire, and Mr. Snips was 
constantly losing something, and the servant finding the 
lost articles. He found a pencil in Ameliaranne’s curls, a 
pocket-knife in Mrs. Stiggins’ apron pocket, and a 
penny in Wee William’s stocking. It was late when the 
Stigginses went to bed that night, leaving the visitors to 
sleep peacefully beside the kitchen fire. 

Johnny: I shall tell you about the visitors leaving. 

The next morning the sky was blue and the snow not 
too deep for Mr. Snip’s car to be dug out of the snow- 
drift. 

When they all called and waved goodbye, Krumple 
and Krinkle peeped out of Mr. Snip’s pockets and blew 
kisses. 

Shirley: I'll tell you about the box from Samuel Snips. 

That evening a delivery van stopped at the Stig- 
ginses’ door and a man carried a box into the kitchen. 
Ameliaranne read the label. “From Samuel Snips,” 
and everyone said, “Oh!” and “Ooh” as Mrs. Stiggins 
took from the box a huge boiled ham, lovely cakes with 
pink and white icing; and a great big cracker with a 
label: ““To Ameliaranne, whose candle guided me to 
good cheer and kindness.” 

Kristen: I shall tell you about the surprise. 

It was Christmas Eve and the party guests all sat 
down to tea wearing paper caps. The ham sandwiches 
and the pink and white cakes disappeared quickly. 
Then it was time to pull Ameliaranne’s monster cracker. 
Tt was a hard pull, and Mrs. Stiggins brought a pair of 
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scissors to cut it open. Suddenly the cracker snapped in 
the middle with a bang so loud that they all tumbled 
down under a shower of toys and other gifts which fell 
out of it. 

Mark: I'll tell you about the ending of the jolliest 
party ever. 
After that there was music and some of the children 


Because teachers everywhere are asking for names of 
fascinating Christmas stories and poems and where they 
may be found, we are suggesting the following list. Each 
one of them, we believe, will bring joy, and through joy, 
will stir and feed the spirit. 
For Grades 1 and 2 

“The Little Gray Lamb,” A Book of Christmas Stories 
for Children, Walters, Dodd Mead; “Legend of the 
Christ Child,” Merry Christmas to You, Harper Dut- 
ton; “Little Gretchen and the Wooden Shoe,” “‘Little 
Fir Tree,” “The Christmas Tree,” ““The Rosemary 
Jar,” all from Merry Christmas to You, Harper, Dut- 
ton; “The Promise,” The Story Teller, Lindsay, Loth- 
rop; “The Rabbit Windmill,” The Rabbit Windmill, 
Dillingham, Winston; “The Christmas Angel,” Third 
Book of Stories, Coe, American Book; “‘The Doll’s 
Wish,” Little Folks’ Christmas Stories and Plays, Skin- 
ner, Rand; “Little Girl’s Christmas,”’ Children’s Book of 
Christmas Stories, Dickinson and Skinner, Doubleday; 
**Rag Doll’s Christmas,” A Book of Christmas Stories for 
Childhood, Walters, Dodd Mead; ‘“‘The Golden Cob- 
webs,” How to Tell Stories to Children, Bryant, Hough- 
ton; ““The First Christmas,” The Story Hour, Wiggin, 
Houghton; ‘“The Christmas Garden,” Tell Me Another 
Story, Bailey, Platt and Munk; “The Christmas Stock- 
ing,’’ More Mother Stories, Lindsay, Platt and Munk. 

For Grades 3 and 4 

“The Little Roman Shepherd,” “Christmas Land,” 
and ‘‘Cosette’s Christmas Eve,” from Little Folks’ 
Christmas Stories and Plays, Skinner, Rand; “The 
Frost Fairies’ Christmas Tree,” “‘Little Brass Clock,” 
and “Christmas Under the Snow,” from The Rabbit 
Windmill, Dillingham, Winston; “Jimmy Scarecrow’s 
Christmas,” ‘“Toinette and the Elves,” “Christmas 
Star,” and “First Christmas Tree,” from Christmas 
Book of Christmas Stories, Dickinson and Skinner, Dou- 
bleday; “Little Merry Christmas,’’ Merry Christmas to 
You, Harper, Dutton; “The Camel of Bethlehem,” 
“The Little Green Elf’s Christmas,” from A Book of 
Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd Mead; 
“Why the Chimes Rang,” Why the Chimes Rang, Alden, 
Bobbs Merrill; ‘In the Great Walled Country,” Why 
the Chimes Rang, Alden, Bobbs Merrill; “Legend of the 
Poinsettia,’ Why the Chimes Rang, Alden, Bobbs 


Good Christmas Stories 


Poems, Songs -- Old and New 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
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danced, and others acted out a little play. And Amel- 
iaranne, who had watched Jinritsanjee very closely 
when he found Mr. Snips’ belongings in such strange 
places, did a few tricks herself; every child had a gift to 
take home. And they all said that the Stigginses 
Christmas party had been the very jolliest Christmas 
party ever. 


Merrill; ‘“The Legend of the Christmas Rose,” Welcome 
Christmas, Graham, Dutton; ““The Little Match Girl,” 
Best Stories to Tell Children, Bryant, Houghton; “‘Ful- 
filled,” How to Tell Stories to Children, Bryant, Hough- 
ton; “‘Babouscka,” For the Children’s Hour, Bailey, 
Platt and Munk; “Mrs. Santa Claus,” For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour, Bailey, Platt and Munk; “The Child 
Who Saw Santa Claus,” Tell Me Another Story, Bailey, 
Platt and Munk; “Little Paulina’s Christmas,” Story 
Telling in the Home, Patridge, Macmillan. 
For Grades 5 and 6 

“The Holy Night,”’ Merry Christmas to You, Harper, 
Dutton; “The Christmas Coin” and “In Clean Hay,” 
Dalgliesh, Scribner; ‘The Christmas Hatchet,” The 
Rabbit Windmill, Dillingham, Winston; ‘Christmas 
Nearly Lost,” “The Clock Maker of Germany,” 
“Christmas in the Little Street,” from This Way to 
Christmas, Sawyer, Harper; “Christmas Nightingale,” 
The Christmas Nightingale, Kelly, MacMillan; “Find- 
ing the Treasure,” “Christmas Legend,” from Little 
Folks’ Christmas Stories and Plays, Skinner, Rand; 
“The Worker in Sandalwood,” “The Christmas 
Cuckoo,” and “His Christmas Turkey,” from A Book 
of Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd Mead; 
“Tiny Tim,” For the Children’s Hour, Bailey, Platt 
and Munk; ““The Stranger Child,” Good Stories for Great 
Holidays, Olcott, Houghton; “The House of Seven 
Santas,” A Little Book of Christmas, Bangs, Little 
Brown. 

Poems 

“A Visit From Saint Nicholas,” Clement Moore, 
Golden Flute, John Day; “At Christmas Time,” Clapp, 
Golden Flute, John Day; “Long, Long Ago,” anonymous, 
Golden Flute, John Day; “My Favorite Tree,” 
Munsterberg, Golden Flute, John Day; ‘The Candle 
Tree” by Patter, “Santa Claus” by Betts, “Sania 
Claus’ Helpers” by Betts, and “Pine Tree Song” 
by Marjorie Barrows, from Poems for the Young 
Child, Whitman, Chicago; “Christmas Morning,” Rob- 
erts, One Hundred Best Poems, Whitman; ‘‘Old Chrisi- 
mas Carol,” unknown, Poetry Book 1, Rand; ‘‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” Phillips Brooks, Poetry Book 2, 
Rand; “Christmas Bells,” Longfellow, Poetry Book 5, 
Rand; “A. Fir Tree’s Wish,” Patten Jackson, Singing 


Youth, Harper; “Kris Kringle,” Aldrich, Poetry Book, 
Huffard, Winston; “For Christmas,” Aldis, 
There and Everywhere, Minton Balch. 


Songs 


“Christmas Bells,”” Modern Music 2, Silver; “*Christ- 
mas Bells,” Modern Music 3, Silver; ““Christmas Bells,”’ 
Juvenile Music, Ginn; “Merry Christmas,” Juvenile 
Music, Ginn; “Christmas Bells,” Singing Time, John 
Day; “Christmas Carol,” Songs Child World I, Church; 
“Letter to Santa Claus,” Songs Child World I, Church; 


Santa CLAUS is almost as 
real to me today as when I was a 
child hanging up my stocking on 
Christmas Eve, knowing for sure 
that Santa would drive his fleet- 
footed reindeer through the air, 
that he would stop his sleigh loaded 
with toys outside our house, and 
that he would slide down our chim- 
ney with gifts for my sister and me. 
I had faith that we would find our 
stockings overflowing on Christmas 
morning. It is this same faith that 
has lifted me up and helped me go 
ahead in the face of crushing grief. 
Teachers, let’s never say or do any- 
thing that will destroy any child’s 
faith in Santa Claus! 

No memory of my childhood is 
more thrilling than that of looking 
forward to Christmas when “he” 
would come. I am confident that 


the joy and enthusiasm which I ex- 
perience today — which has often 
taken me over difficult hurdles has 
as its foundation that early happi- 
ness and enthusiasm about Santa 


I love the Christmas Season 
With its carols gay and bright, 
Dear Santa in his workshop, 
The Christmas trees alight! 


All: 


Here, 
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“Christmas Joys,” 
“Christmas Eve,” Modern Music I, Silver; ‘“‘A Christ- 


Songs Child World 2, Church; 


mas,” Music Hour (Kindergarten), Silver; “Christmas 
Bells,” Music Hour (Kindergarten), Silver; “Christmas 


mentary, Ginn; 


I Believe in Santa Claus 


ANNE WYATT 


Claus. Let’s do all within our power 
to add to the joy of our children at 
Christmas time! 

It was a pleasant and secure feel- 
ing to realize that this fat, kindly, 
bright-eyed Santa had toys and 
sweets for every child in the world 
— that not a single child would be 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


Low: 


Merry Christmas! 
Joy to others bringing, 

Keeps me busy every minute, 
While my heart is singing. 


Chimes” and “Christmas Day” from Music Hour, 
(Kindergarten), Silver; “At Christmas Time,” Ele- 
“Kris Kringle,” “Dear Old Santa 
Claus,” and “Christmas Stockings” from Progressive 
Music, 1, Silver. 


left out. I wonder if unconsciously 
knowing that he thought of every- 
one has not promoted good will; has 
not helped make us more sensitive to 
the troubles of our fellow-men; and 
has not inspired us to do more to 
help them. Let’s be glad that our 
children keep faith with this kindly 
soul who has gifts for all on Christ- 
mas Eve! 

The dreams that I dreamed of 
Santa in these lovely, long-ago days 
stimulated my imagination —- imag- 


‘ ination which helps me see possibil- 


ities where none seem to exist, gives 
me light in solving problems, and 
helps me do creative work today. 
Let’s allow Santa Claus to strength- 
en the vividness of our children’s 
imagination! 

Without Santa Claus and the 
marks he has made on my character, 
each Christmas season would be a 
dull, drab time. But, it is bright 
and joyful because I believe in 
Santa Claus; he will live forever in 
my heart and mind! 


I love to see the Golden Rule 
Obeyed upon this earth, 
When folks cheer one another 
To celebrate Christ’s Birth. 


Merry Christmas! 
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Games to Play on a Stormy Day 


MARGUERITE GODE 


When storm prevents outdoor play, you will want 
indoor games that permit as much activity as possible. 
Exercise is important after the more restricted program 
of the day. If you have a piano or victrola in your 
room, you will have no difficulty in finding ways to 
pass the time profitably. 


Rainy Day Rhythms 


Rhythm work is a popular form of recreation. The 
children will enjoy interpreting music. They will thrill 
over pretending they are various animals. The pony 
will walk, run and gallop to the rhythm of the music. 


The elephant will plod along swinging his trunk from 
side to side. Marching, skipping — jumping — running 
and flying will find outlets to the beat of the music. 
Through rhythm a child learns motor control. He be- 
comes agile and graceful. His creative abilities are 
stimulated by music. He enjoys himself both mentally 
and physically. If the child has had a rich background 
of experience he will know about the various things he 
impersonates. He will feel the music and adapt it to his 
creation. A child who has been to a circus or a zoo and 
has observed the elephant will have a definite under- 
standing of that animal’s characteristics. 


A Marching Game 


Children form a circle. One child is chosen leader. 
Children pretend a circus has come to town. They hear 
the music of the circus band playing down the street. 
They are going to the circus — and away they walk, 
keeping time to the music. When the music stops they 
face about. The circus is over. The band begins to 
play again and they walk home. (Lively march.) An- 
other circus game is called Parade. Each child imitates 
an animal in the parade and marches along. (Lively 
march.) At the end of the music they reach.the circus 
grounds and all go to their pens on the floor. 


Froggie Froggie 

Froggie, Froggie is a rhythm interpretation of Mr. 
Frog. Children squat on the floor and hop about to the 
music. When music stops, froggie goes to sleep. (Hop- 
ping music.) 

Bunny Hop 

All children love to imitate bunnies. Children hop, 
rabbit fashion, about the garden. They pretend to eat 
carrots, lettuce and cabbage. (Hopping music.) A 
child who is chosen for a dog, runs out and barks. 
Tempo of music is faster as Bunny quickly hops away. 


Boating 


It is a windy day. The sail boats are off for a trip 
across blue water bay. Slowly they move, rocking their 
sails to the rhythm of the waves. 

Children are the boats. They move slowly with hands 
extended outward for sails. Sails tip up and down in the 
breeze as they move about the bay. (Slow rocking 
music.) 


The Train 

With hands on each others’ shoulders, children form 
a line. The first child is the whistle. The second child is 
the bell. One child who does not join the line is the 
station master or conductor. He calls “All aboard.” 
To chugging rhythm the train begins to move. Children 
slide their feet along the floor. At first the music is slow 
— then it increases in speed as the train gathers mo- 
mentum. The whistle blows, the bell rings, the station 
master calls the name of a station — the train slows 
and stops. 


Music Talk 
In this little game, the children listen to the music 
and guess what the music tells them to do. It may sug- 
gest skipping — running — jumping or many other 
rhythms. The music will change from one rhythm to 
another and the child must listen to catch the change. 


Wind Games and Weather Rhythms 


There are lots of wind games which are fun to play to 
music. 

Children may turn into wind mills, blowing trees 
and nodding flowers. 

Snow flakes and rain drops offer much in the way of 
imaginative games. 


Musical Chairs 


Chairs are arranged in a line — every other chair fac- 
ing in opposite direction. There is always one less chair 
than children. Music plays and children march in a 
line around the chairs. When the music stops, each 
child tries to get a seat. The child who does not find a 
chair retires from the game. Each time a child is out, a 
chair is removed. Game continues until one child is 
left. He is the winner. 


Fun for Health 


Quite often it is possible to borrow a mat from the 
gym. The class enjoys doing all sorts of stunts on the 
mat. Children remove their shoes before participating. 
Hand springs, somersaults, standing on their heads and 
rolling are favorites. 
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|.DEEP YELLOW 
2- YELLOW 

3. YELLOW- GREEN 
4. RED-ORANGE 
5- DEEP GREEN 
6- VIOLET BLUE 


TIE CORD THROUGH 
HOLE EITHER IN FRONT 
COVER OR BACK COVER OF TAGS 


1. RED- ORANGE 4. RED-VIOLET 
2 -WHITE 5. DEEP YELLOW FOLD 
3-GREEN-YELLOW EYE BLACK = 
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PATTERN. ADD FLAPS 
AS SHOWN INCH WIDE. 
CUT OUT CAREFULLY AND 
FOLD DOTTED LINES. 
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FLAP. 
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ONE INCH 


CUT 3 COLORED BALLS ANOTIE 
WITH THREAD. 

CUT SPRIG OF XMAS TREE FROM 
GREEN PAPER 2'72 x3. 

MAKE FOLDER OF WHITE oR 
MANILLA PAPER 4Xb. 

PASTE GREEN PAPER ON COVER. 
BEFORE PASTE DRIES, LIFT POINTS, 
AND SLIP ENDS OF THREADS UNDER, 
PRESS POINTS DOWN AGAIN So ALL 
WILL BE PASTED WELL. BALLS 
SHOULD HANG FREELY. 
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COLOR 
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CAT VEGETABLES 
EVERY DAY 
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| CAN YOU FINISH THIS PICTURE? Helen Strimple 


Sammy finds his Christmas tree. 

Make red stripes on Sammy's pyjamas. 

Draw a star on the top of the tree. Color it 
gold or yellow. © Can you make more gifts 
for Sammy on the tree or beside it? 

Finish decorating the tree. Color tt. 


| 
|| 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


Girl is singing and Boy playing the State Song 
**Where The Columbines Grow.” 


Known as Centennial State; also Switzer- 
land of America. 


Pikes Peak in this state over 14,000 feet 
high. Some historians claim there is a cog’s 
railway to top of peak. 


Denver, Capitol. 


Lark Bunting, State Bird; sings when in 
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The Poetry Corner 


The Most Beautiful Trees 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


The city’s giant Christmas tree 
Is quite a dazzling sight 

With all its brilliant colored bulbs 
A-lighting up the night. 


But for sheer beauty it must yield 
First place to humbler trees, 

Such as those coated o’er with ice 
From rain and a quick freeze. 


For when the sunbeams hit the ice, 
They make it sparkle so 
The trees seem decked with dia- 
monds 
And other gems we know. 


The trees are all so beautiful 
When decked with the rich gems, 
Folks try to trim their Christmas 
trees 
So they’ll resemble them, 


Christmas Night! 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Each Christmas night 
The miracle star 
Proclaims the Holy birth, 
Small children sing 

Of the Heavenly King 
And blessed 

Peace on Earth! 


Mother's Christmas Gift 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I wanted, Oh, so much, to have 
The gift I’d made for Mother 
Wrapped up so well, when on the 
tree, 
*Twould look fine like the others. 


And so I watched the clerks down 
town 
Do boxes up just so, 
And then I had my teacher show 
Me how to tie a bow. 


I worked and worked to get things 
right, 
And when on Christmas Day 
IT saw how pleased my mother was, 
I more than had my pay. 


Merry Christmas 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Hark! The bells are gaily ringing, 

To the world the glad news bringing 
In their merry singing way 
That the day is Christmes Day. 


How the music of the bells 
Through the frosty air now swells 
Filling all who hear the sound 
With the joy that’s floating 
round. 


Joy so great. they cannot keep 

From greeting everyone they meet 
With a Merry Christmas gay, 
Merry Christmas through the day. 


New Snow 
QUEENA DAVISON MILLER 


All night long the snow came down 
To tuck the fields in tight 

Under a brand-new blanket 
Feathery soft and white; 


But when the morning sun shone 
out, 
Across the snow-white cover 
Were rows and rows of little tracks 
Where rabbits scampered over! 


Formula for Christmas Eve. 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Take frosted hillside fir trees, 
Take village windows’ glow, 
Add _ softly chiming church bells 

Over white hush of snow, 
And you will find your Christmas 
- Eve 


Wherever you may go. 


Take silver strains of carols 
Sung in the night afar, 
Add children’s eager faces 
Uplifted to a star, 
And you will find your Christmas 
Eve 
No matter where you arel 


Christmas Morning 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Christmas morning’s come at last, 
Rub your sleepy eyes, 

This is the gay, exciting day, 

Of magic and surprise. 


Scamper out of bed, now, 

Tiptoe down each stair, 

And peek into the room below 
To see what’s waiting there. 


This is the day you’ve waited for, 
Dreamed of all year through, 

This is Christmas morning, 

Day of dreams come true. 


The Request 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Dear Good Saint Nick, I’m ’fraid 
my name 
Is not upon your book, 
*Cause lots of times I have been bad; 
So it’s no use to look. 


But, Honest Injun, I did try 
Oh, awful hard, to be 

“A little darling,” but, you see, 
It wouldn’t work with me. 


I think it’s ’cause when I was born, 
The fairy passed me by. 
You know -- the one who makes 
folks good, 
So they don’t have to try. 


That’s why, Saint Nick, I’m begging 
you, 
To give me just one thing — 
The magic charm I did not get — 
That’s all you need to bring. 


’Cause, Oh, I want so much to make 
My mother proud of me. 

I want to be “a model child,” 
And not “that tomboy, Bea.” 


The Milkman 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The milkman comes 
At half-past four 
And leaves our milk 
Outside the door. 


I’m sure he gets 
His work all done 
Because he’s up 
Before the sun! 


— 


*T shall miss you!’ wept Mrs. Goose. 


Gone Away 


for Christmas 
MIRIAM CLARK POTTER, (Illustrated by the Author) 


Mas. SQUIRREL watched 
Mrs. Goose coming across the street 
to her house. “What is she trying to 
do?” she wondered, for Mrs. Goose 
was dragging her red rocking chair. 

When Mrs. Squirrel went to the 
door and asked, Mrs. Goose told her, 
“Will you keep this till I come back, 
so it will be safe?” 

“But where are you going?” 

“Away for Christmas; I am going 
to spend it with my cousin, the Wild 
Goose of the Marshes.” 

“And you won’t be here for the 
Animaltown Christmas party?” 

“No.” 

“Why, Mrs. Goose, you hate the 
way your wild cousin lives; you 
know that. All wet and boggy and 
cold — with just that rattly wild 
rice to eat.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Goose, sadly, 
“but I think I should go. After all, 
she is my cousin. Our mothers were 
sister geese. We relatives should 


stick together on Christmas.” 


“Well, all right. But why do I 
need to keep your red rocking chair? 
Won't it be safe in your house?” 

“T’d feel better if it were here with 
you. I am very fond of it. There 
might be a robber at my house — or 
a fire in the middle of the night. 
Put it beside the stove.” 

“Well, when do you go? Are you 
going to fly?” 

“Oh no, it is too far for me to fly,” 
said Mrs. Goose, quickly. “I am 
not good at flying any more, now I 
have got, well, so — heavy. I am 
going on the Animaltown train to- 
morrow morning. I am getting ready 
now.” 

And she ran down the steps and 
over to her house. 

But pretty soon Mrs. Squirrel 
saw her coming back with a copper 
kettle, her best green shoes, and a 
big vase. 

“‘What on earth now?” she asked 
Mrs. Goose. 


“Here are some more of my treas- 
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ures. I have a pile stacked up, in my 
bedroom. I will bring them over—”’ 

“Mrs. Goose,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
looking her right in the eye, “don’t 
lug over your things! Here — I'll 
take the red rocking chair back, too. 
For I will sleep in your house, if it 
makes you feel any better.” 

“But what about your own 
house?” 

Mrs. Squirrel considered that. “I 
will sleep one night in your house, 
and then one in mine,” she said. 
“That’s fair.” 

“Yes, that’s fair,” Mrs. Goose 
agreed, “and a very bright idea, 
too.” 

Mrs. Squirrel had a chance that 
day to talk the whole matter over 
with her friends. They all thought it 
was very foolish of Mrs. Goose to go 
away for Christmas, very foolish 
indeed. “She hates the way her 
Wild Cousin lives; she tried it once,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “She had better 
stay put in her own, cozy house. 
Why — she'll miss the Animaltown 
Christmas party; she always goes to 
that!” 

“Yes, and she loves it; but her 
mind is made up,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “She has bought her ticket, and 
she wants us to come down to the 
station to see her off!” 

Mr. Goat took Mrs. Goose to the 
station in his cart. He thought she 
had too much baggage; indeed she 
had. A suitcase, a bag of blankets, 
a big, smart gift-box tied with a red 
bow, an umbrella, and a basket of 
lunch. “‘That’s an awful lot of stuff 
to take to the Wild Marshes,” he 
said, shaking his horny head. 

“Oh, I'll manage,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose, sweetly. “‘But I do hate to. 
miss the Animaltown Christmas 
party.” 

Mr. Gobbler and Three-Ducks 
were already at the station. Three- 
Ducks had on little new hats that 
looked like fur pies. When Mrs. 
Goose saw her friends, she burst into 
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tears. “I hate to say good-bye,” 
she said. “‘I will miss you all.” 

““Your cousin is going to meet you, 
I hope?” asked Mr. Gobbler. ‘‘You 
have a great deal of stuff here.” 

““No-o-0, my cousin is not going 
to meet me,” said Mrs. Goose, and 
then she began to cry even harder. 
She wailed and she whooped. ‘Oh 
dear me!”’ she cried, ‘“What have I 
done!” 

'“Well — what?” asked Three- 
Ducks. 

“My cousin is not going to meet 
me, because I forgot to tell her I was 
coming!” 

“Then,” announced Three-Ducks, 
*tyou had better turn right around 
and go home, baggage and all. That 
settles that.” 

“No,” she told them. “I have 
made up my mind. I am going, just 
the same, I will surprise her — why, 
it is even better that way. I shall be 
a surprise Christmas party — all by 
myself.” 

“What have you got in that gift 
box?”’ whispered Three-Ducks, who 
were just dying to know. 

“It’s a holiday wreath, of spinach 
and parsley,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“That’s one reason I’m going — to 
take it to my cousin. After Christ- 
mas, she can eat it.” 

When Mrs. Goose finally got off 
on the train, her friends went home 
and shook their heads. “We hope 
she gets there safely,” they thought. 
“But she will be a surprise, all 
right!” 

That night Mrs. Squirrel locked 
her own house up tight, and went 


are you?” 
over to Mrs. Goose’s to sleep. She 
was having a nice dream in the big 
bed, when she heard a tapping at the 
door. 

“Oh—” she thought. **Mrs. 
Goose said a robber might come, in 
the middle of the night. Here he is! 
I wish I were at home in my own 
bed — really I do.” 

Then came the noise again, louder. 

“Well, I must go and see who 
that is.” Mrs. Squirrel put on her 
bathrobe and slippers, and lighted a 
candle. She opened the door. Then 
she could not believe her bright 
brown eyes. 

There was a strange, tall goose, 
staring at her! 

“Who then — are you?” she 
asked. 

“T thought Mrs. Goose of Animal- 
town lived here,” said the creature. 


Away flew the wild goose with the spinach and parsley wreath! 


asked Mrs. Squirrel. 


“She does. But she has gone 
away for Christmas.” 

“Where has she gone?” 

“To surprise her cousin, the Wild 
Goose of the Marshes,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, gulping. 

The tall goose looked very sad. 
“It is deeply unfortunate,” she 
sighed. “‘Because, you see, I am her 
Wild Cousin. I have come to spend 
Christmas with her. I wanted to be 
a surprise!”’ 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“There are too many _ surprises. 
They are all mixed up together. 
Well, won’t you come in and spend 
the night in your cousin’s red rocking 
chair? It is so late now — and 
cold—”’ 


“‘Not cold for me,”’ said the Wild 
Goose. “I am used to being outside. 
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So, may I just fly up and sleep by 
the chimney?” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Squirrel told 
her. “And sleep well. Pleasant 
dreams!” 

But she was so tired from her long 
journey that she slept later than 
usual, and when she woke up in the 
morning there was a crowd of animal 
people staring at her. 

“Shbhhbhh!” Mrs. Squirrel was 
telling them, “Don’t wake her up.” 

“But who is she? At first we 
thought it was Mrs. Goose herself, 
come back; then we saw it wasn’t.” 

“It’s her wild cousin,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, ‘come to spend Christmas 
with her.” 

Just then their visitor woke up 
and flew down from the chimney. 


“Well, I must be on my way,” she 


said. “Thank you.” 
“But have some breakfast first,” 
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Mrs. Squirrel invited. 

“No, I love my wild rice, but you 
are very kind.” 

“Isn’t she polite?” whispered 
Three-Ducks to each other. 

“This doesn’t seem very Christ- 
mas-y,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “We 
hate to let you go this way.” 

“Oh — wait — wait — wait—”’ 
said Mrs. Squirrel, then, dashing 
back into the house. She came back 
with a wreath. ‘‘Look what I found! 
Mrs. Goose must have forgotten to 
put it into its box; it was on the 
kitchen table. See — it has your 
name on the card: TO MY WILD 
COUSIN, WITH MUCH LOVE. A 
beautiful spinach - and - parsley 
wreath!” 

“How kind — I'll take it home 
with me,” and the Wild Goose be- 
gan flapping her wings, ready to go. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel had a bright 


Tommy's Brother’s Rhythm Band 
Christmas Program 


idea. “Tomorrow night is our 
Christmas party,” she said. “Come 
back for that — both of you!”’ 

But the Wild Goose shook her 
head as well as she could while she 
was flying. Of course, she was smart 
enough to know that if she opened 
her bill to speak, the wreath would 
fall out. 

“What does she mean?” asked 
Mr. Pig. “That she won’t come back 
for the party? Or that they both 
won’t come?” 

“IT don’t know,” squeaked Mrs. 
Squirrel. “But let’s get ready. 
There’s still plenty to do. Mrs. 
Goose likes lots of popcorn.” 

“‘Wasn’t it just like her to forget 
that Christmas wreath?” said Black 
Cat. “Look — it’s so far away now 
that it looks like a doughnut.” 

Soon the Wild Goose was com- 
pletely out of sight. 


YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Tue MOTHERS had all ar- 
rived for the Christmas Program. 
They were sitting on chairs in the 
gym facing the stage. The kinder- 
garten children were sitting in three 
rows on the stage behind the curtain. 
The other elementary children were 
waiting in their rooms to be called 
when it was their turn to be on the 
program. 

“Boys and girls, soon Mr, Kratsch 
will announce that the program will 
begin. Everyone play just as nice as 
you can, as you know you will have 
only one chance. I am sure you will 
do a good job, as you worked very 
hard the last weeks when we prac- 
ticed for the program,” Miss Brown 
said to the kindergarten children. 
“Jimmy, remember, you come in and 
direct the rhythm band after the 
curtains are pulled apart. Everyone 
stand up and be ready for the cur- 
tain to pull apart. Keep your three 
rows nice and straight. That’s fine. 
You know, in kindergarten we can 
sit down and play, but our parents 


can see us so much better if we stand 
on the stage. That is why we are 
not having the xylophones, because 
you could not stand and hold them 
and be able to play also. Everyone 


quiet! The program is ready to 
begin. Mr. Kratsch has finished 
welcoming the parents. The curtains 
will pull apart in a minute. I’m 
going down to play the piano now 
for you.” 

The curtains pulled apart. The 
kindergarten children were waiting 
for Jimmy to enter. He walked on 
the stage and stood in front of the 


children, facing the parents in the 
center of the stage. 

“The first piece will be ‘Oh! 
Christmas Tree.’ Everyone will 
play.” 

He turned around, raised his 
baton, and when he lowered it, Miss 
Brown played the piano and the 
children their rhythm band instru- 
ments. The first row consisted of 
clappers and triangles. The second 
row had sticks and bells. The third 
row was made up of cymbals, tam- 
bourines and drums. 

“The second piece is ‘Away in the 
Manger.’ Just the first row will 
play.” 

Jimmy hoped that the children 
would remember to play just on the 
first beat of each measure. He 
would remember to bring his baton 
down just on the first beat. The 
other pieces the children could play 
on each beat, and he would direct it 
that way, too. 

“Hurrah! They did a good job,” 
said Jimmy to himself. 
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“The third piece will be “The 
First Noel.’ First, the third row will 
play, and at the chorus everyone will 
play.” 

Jimmy was careful when he told 
the audience the name of the piece, 
as he remembered how he had made 
a mistake when he first said it. He 
used to call it “The First in the 
Well,” but Miss Brown had told him 
the title meant “The First Christ- 
mas,”’ so then he remembered it cor- 
rectly. 

“The fourth piece will be ‘Oh 
Come All Ye Faithful.’ Just the 
third row will play. 


Jimmy was glad that everyone 
looked at him when he directed. 
That way it looked just like a real 
orchestra, and if someone made a 
mistake he could tell them. He used 
his right hand to direct and keep 
time with the music and his left 
hand to tell them to play loud or 
soft or to call their attention to 
mistakes. 

“The fifth piece will be ‘Jingle 
Bells.’ First the sticks will play and 
then at the chorus the bells will play 
alone.” 

This was a favorite piece of the 
boys and girls in kindergarten. The 


Good Morning Billy Boy! 
A Health Poem 


MARGUERITE GODE 


At seven, Mr. Sun Up 

In the window takes a peep, 

And to his great astonishment, 
Finds Billy Boy asleep. 

“‘Wake up — Pal” — he loudly cries, 
And sprinkles sunbeams in his eyes. 


Young Billy stretches lazily, 

Then hurdles out of bed. 

He combs and brushes carefully 

The hair that crowns his head. 

And laughingly, into the tub 

To wash and splash and rub and 
scrub. 


A turkish towel should quickly dry 
The water from his skin. 

Then Mr. Bristle Brush, to clean 
His teeth will hasten in. 

Up and down and left and right 
Leaves them gleaming pearly white. 


Now Billy Boy has laced his shoes, 
And dancing, off he goes 

To search within his dresser drawer 
For fresh-washed underclothes. 
Suits with buttons, Oh what fun 
To push and anchor every one! 


Mother’s calling — ‘‘Ready, Dear?” 

And rushing down the stair 

Comes our Billy Boy to find 

His breakfast waiting there — 

Milk and toast just browned to 
suit — 

Eggs and cereal and fruit. 


sticks sounded just like horses gal- 
loping, and of course the bells 
sounded like the jingle bells in the 
song. 

“The sixth piece will be ‘Silent 
Night.” Everyone play it very 
quietly.” 

The program was over. The audi- 
ence clapped. The children were 
very much satisfied with the way 
they had played the rhythm band 
instruments. Jimmy’s mother was 
proud of the way he had directed. 
Maybe he would be an orchestra 
leader some day. 

(Class have similar program.) 
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The Mouse Who 


Saw Santa Claus 
MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


Niss.e poked his little nose 
carefully out of the mouse-hole and 
looked around. It was very dark in 
the living room — he listened; there 
was not a sound. It was safe to come 
out. He wriggled himself through 
and stood up on his hind legs. Then 
his little round twinkley mouse eyes 
lighted up with joy, for THERE, 
standing in the corner, was the most 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS 
TREE he had ever seen. 

You see, Nibble was just a very 
little mouse, and this was his first 
Christmas, so he let out a squeeeeeel 
of pleasure. He MUST run and tell 
Mama Mouse to come quickly and 
see it. He scurried back through the 
mouse-hole and was all out of breath 
when he dashed into his house. 

“Oh, Mama,” he panted, “I’ve 


found something WONDERFUL in 
the living room. It’s a TREE, all 
full of colored balls that dance, and 
strings of shiney things. Come quick 
and see it!’ 

Now Mrs. Mouse had seen many 
Christmas trees, and besides, she 
was very busy mending. She smiled 
wisely at Nibble. 

“Nibble, my son, that is a 
CHRISTMAS TREE, and this is 
CHRISTMAS EVE! Everyone has 
gone to bed and soon Santa Claus 
will come down the chimney and 
fill the stockings that are hanging on 
the mantelpiece and put all sorts of 
presents under the tree. He leaves 
candy and popcorn, too!” 

“O goody, goody,” cried Nibble. 
“T love popcorn!” 

Then he wriggled through the 
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mouse-hole again and stood before 
the shimmering tree. It was moon- 
light outside and the light through 
the window made the tinsel and sil- 
ver stars sparkle until they seemed 
to be winking at Nibble. He looked 
at the stockings, hung in a row along 
the mantelpiece. There were big 
ones, and little ones. What was it 
Mama Mouse had said? O, yes, 
she said that Santa would put good 
things in them when he came. Sud- 
denly Nibble had an idea. Why 
couldn’t HE hang up his stocking, 
too? Back through the mousehole 
he ran, and into his room. There, 
under his bed, were his tiny shoes. 
He dove into the toe of one and 
brought out a tiny stocking. He 
held it up and looked at it. 

“Santa can’t put much into it, but 
I'll hang it up just the same,” he said 
to himself. 

In a few minutes he was in the 
living room. He ran up the chair 
beside the fireplace and sat on the 
back of it. Then he jumped up onto 
the mantelpiece and leaned over the 
edge and hung his little stocking 
next to a big, big one. Just as he was 
about to scramble down, he heard a 
NOISE! He hid behind a candlestick 
and kept very still. He trembled all 
over with fright, for SOMEONE 
WAS COMING — not through the 
DOOR — but DOWN THE CHIM- 
NEY! Nibble did not dare move. 
Not even to twitch his whiskers. He 
hoped Santa would not see him. 

Santa was all dressed in red, with 
white fur to keep him warm, and 
there was a little bell on the end of 
his cap which jingled as he bent over 
and opened his pack. It was just 
bursting with dolls and trains and 
airplanes and balls and everything to 
make girls and boys happy. Nibble 
wondered if he had any toys for little 
mice. 

“Ho, hum,” said Santa aloud, and 
Nibble jumped with fright. The 
red candle in the candlestick swayed 
and he was afraid it might fall out 
and make a noise. ‘Then Santa 
would see him and goodness knows 
what might happen. Soon there 
were all sorts of wonderful things 
under the tree. 

“Now to fill the stockings,” 
laughed Santa to himself. Nibble 
was so excited, but he did not move. 
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that they bulged all out of shape. 
Then he saw Nibble’s stocking. 

“Bless my mittens, I almost 
missed this one!”” He stood for a 
minute and pulled at his whiskers as 
he thought of what to put in it. 
Nibble was not afraid of Santa any 
more. He was such a jolly little man 
with kind blue eyes and rosy cheeks 
and a happy smile. Nibble decided 
then and there to speak to him. 

“Santa!” he squeaked. 

But Santa never heard him, for at 


W nen Paul Woodward awoke 
shortly after dawn, he knew he had 
to get up, but his eyes just wouldn’t 
stay open. Right away he ordered 
himself to think of something 
interesting. 

“T’ll be twelve this coming Sun- 
day!” That had worked. He wasn’t 
sleepy any more! 

It was cold in his attic bedroom 
and he shivered as he reached for 
his clothes. He must hurry for he 
had work to do! For the two past 
weeks he had assisted Master 
Brooks, the town cowhead take 
care of the cows. 

A sudden smile lit up Paul’s 
eager face as he realized that already 
the cows knew the sound of his 
horn. Every morning the people 
brought their cows to the square 
before the Meeting-House. Then 
they followed Paul out to the green 
pasture-land outside the village. 
At sunset he brought them back 
again. When he reached the Meet- 
ing House he gave three long blasts 
on his horn, which meant, —- 
“Hello everybody! Your cows are 
back! Come and get them!’ Then 
his work was done for the day. 

When Paul was fully dressed he 
crept down the ladder into the 
fire-room below, where little Mary 
and his parents were sleeping. 
Quietly he picked up a wooden pail, 


Santa put all kinds of surprises in 
the stockings. He filled them so full 


that moment he picked up his pack 
and was up the chimney and away. 

Nibble ran across the mantle to 
where his little stocking hung. There 
was SOMETHING IN IT! He put 
his paw down and — what DO you 
think he found? You guessed it! 

A PIECE OF CHEESE! 

Good old Santa had known it was 
HIS stocking all along. Back 
through the mouse-hole he raced, 
and proudly held up his piece of 
cheese. 


“Nibble — WHERE did you get 


The Mystery of the Missing Cow 


Early New England 
|. DYER KUENSTLER 


Flossie 


for he knew his mother would ap- 
preciate it if he got her some water 
before he started for work. 

Outside it was so misty that Paul 
almost stumbled into his mother’s 
flock of geese as they slept on the 
path with their heads tucked under 
their back feathers. 

Paul stepped carefully to one 
side. If he disturbed that old 
gander he would get up and hiss and 
hiss until the geese woke up and 
joined in the clatter. Then the 
neighbors’ geese all around the 
Square would start to hiss and honk, 
and the noise would wake every- 
body in New Towne! 

The spring was nearly half-a-mile 
away, and when Paul returned with 
the water, his mother was stirring 


that CHEESE®” scolded Mama 
Mouse. “‘Haven’t I told you NEV- 
ER to try to take it from a trap? 
Your Father met HIS fate doing it.” 

“IT DIDN’T — I didn’t, Mama,” 
he cried. “Santa Claus left it for me 
in my stocking. I SAW him!” 

His Mama did not believe him; in 
fact, none of his friends did. And if 
YOU don’t believe it either, just 
stop him the next time you see him, 
and he will sit up straight, twitch his 
whiskers and say, “I’m the mouse 


who SAW SANTA CLAUS!” 


samp-porridge in a pot over the 
fire. A few minutes later they all 
sat at the table-board and waited 


» while Mr. Woodward said Grace! 


Paul glanced out of the window as 
he spooned up his portion of porridge 
from a home-made trencher! It 
was getting lighter all the time. He 
must hurry! 

He gulped down the rest of his 
breakfast and asked to be excused. 
Then he snatched his cow-horn from 
its peg and slung the strap over his 
shoulder. 

His mother followed him to the 
door and handed him a_ small 
bundle of food. “Good-bye,” Paul 
called hurriedly, and stepped out- 
side. 

Was he late? He couldn’t see the 
Meeting-House for the mist. But 
cowbells tinkled across the square. 
That meant the cows were gathering 
at the church. 

Paul raced across the green and 
found Master Brooks waiting for 
him. Something had displeased the 
cowherd. That frown on his face 
meant trouble! 

“Paul,” Master Brooks began 
sternly, “due to your neglect one 
of the cows did not return last 
night. You know the law! You 
must pay a fine of three-pence!”’ 

Paul blinked with surprise. He 
was positive that he had brought 
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Paul glanced at the flock of sleeping geese and pictured what would 
happen if he woke up the nearest goose. 


all his cows back on the previous 
evening. He had collected them 
in the lower pasture, and counted 
them. When he reached the Meet- 
ing-House, he had counted them 
again. They were all there! 

Paul opened his mouth to protest, 
but checked himself. If he “talked 
back” to Master Brooks it would 
only make matters worse. 

“Which cow is missing?” he 
asked. 

“Flossie, the Smith’s cow.” 

“Flossie,” Paul repeated. 
she did come h--”’ 

“Give me that horn,”’ requested 
the cowherd. ‘“‘When the fine has 
been paid, you may return to 


“But 


work.” 

Paul took off the cowhorn and 
How could he pay 
wondered, as_ he 


handed it back. 
that fine, he 


watched Master Brooks go off with 
the cows. Money was scarce in 
New Towne. It wasn’t always used 
even at the general store. His 
mother traded her eggs, vegetables 
and goose-down for the things she 
wanted, and most of the other 
house-wives did the same. Paul 
had never owned as much es three- 
pence in his life! 

Paul did not want to return home 
before he had paid his fine, so he 
studied the houses around the 
Square. He had worked for some 
of these neighbors before, and they 
had paid him with food, or some 
article of clothing. If he hoped to 
earn money he would have to ask 
for work at the biggest houses in 
the settlement. He would go to 
Master Blake’s new white house. 
Paul had frequently admired the 
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fine brass knocker on the front door. 


Mistress Blake was out in the 
back yard trying to put goose- 
yokes on her geese, to prevent them 
from eating her young seedlings. 

When she saw Paul, she beckoned. 
“Help me catch the geese,” she 
requested. 

The strong white birds hissed and 
honked and did their best not to 
get caught, and Paul’s fingers were 
all sore before the last yoke was on. 
Then Mistress Blake thanked 
him and presented him with a 
penny and a tallow candle. 

By this time the sunlight had 
dispersed the mist, and as Paul 
turned to go he saw Flossie coming 
slowly along the road. He recog- 
nized the red and white markings 
on her back. 

But what was Tim Tuttle doing 
just behind Flossie? And now Tim 
had ducked behind a hedge as if he 
didn’t want to be seen. 

Did Tim know that Flossie was 
missing? Was he driving her back to 
her home, Paul wondered. 

“Tim,” he called, but Tim seemed 
to have disappeared. 

Paul didn’t know Tim very well, 
for the Tuttles lived beyond the 
village. Tim’s father was a sailor, 
and he had been away at sea ever 
since Christmas. 

Paul ran up to Flossie and started 
to drive her back to the Square. 
Suddenly he exclaimed in surprise. 
‘“‘Why, she has been milked!’ The 
boy scratched his head in wonder. 
could have milked Flossie?” 

When Paul reached the Smith’s 
home, he found that they were all 
out, so he tied Flossie to a tree in the 
yard, and sat down on the grass to 
eat his lunch. When he had eaten 
the thick slices of pumpkin bread he 
started to look for more work. He 
carried water from a well for Mis- 
tress Fowley, and earned a piece of 
pie, which he promptly ate up. 
Then he dug part of a potato patch 
for her neighbor and was given two 
rosy apples and a small sack of 
potatoes. Paul weeded a _ large 
garden, ran three errands and did 
several other jobs before he had 
earned enough money to pay his 
fine. 
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When he turned his face toward 
his home, it-was almost dark, and 
the geese everywhere had settled 
down for the night. As he hurried 
through the village he passed Tim 
Tuttle’s little sister. 

*“‘What’s the matter?” he asked, 
for she was crying bitterly. 

*“Ma’s sick,” she sobbed, “and 
I’m hungry.” 

“Didn’t you have any break- 
fast?” 

“Just milk—like we had last 
night, for supper.” 

Paul frowned. Last evening Tim 
Tuttle must have driven Flossie 
away before the Smiths came to the 
Meeting-House to get her. Tim 
hadn’t stolen the cow, but he had 
borrowed her to get her milk. He 
shouldn’t have done it, of course, 
but his brothers and sisters were 
hungry, and he was too small to go 
about the village asking for work. 

“Here, take this home to your 
mother,” Paul said putting an 
apple and the sack of potatoes into 


Through 


the Christmas twilight 
I hear church bells ring, 

Through the Christmas twilight 
I hear children sing 


Susie Tuttle’s arms. As she ran off, 
bells tinkled in the distance. 

The cows must be returning. 
Paul hurried toward the Green for 
he wanted to pay his fine to Master 
Brooks and get back the cow-horn. 

There was Master White’s cow 
quietly feeding on the Green! But 
what was Tim Tuttle doing, be- 
hind that big bush? As Paul ran up 
Tim darted forward and drove off 
the cow in the opposite direction. 
Now he was making her run! In 
another minute they would be out of 
sight. 

“Stop, Tim!’ he cried, but Tim 
pretended not to hear him. How 
can I stop him, Paul asked himself 
as he raced after the disappearing 
boy. 

The sleeping geese gave Paul an 
idea. He kicked the nearest gently 
until she raised up her long neck and 
hissed at him. Right away the whole 
flock got up and began to hiss and 
honk. And when the people opened 
their doors and looked out to see 
what had disturbed their geese, 
Paul pointed along the side street. 

“Stop Tim Tuttle,” he shouted. 
“He’s driving off Master White’s 
cow.” 

“We'll get him,” cried the men, 
and they raced along the street 


Children Sing on Christmas 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The yoke prevents Mrs. Goose from eating 
the young seedlings in the kitchen garden. 


after Tim. When the boy realized 
that he was being chased he tried 
to hide, but the neighbors brought 
him and the cow both back to 
Master Brooks. 

“Tim, what’s the meaning of this 
behaviour?”’” demanded the cow- 
herd. ‘You drove off Flossie, last 
evening, too, didn’t you.” 

“The children were starving,” 
Tim explained in a frightened whis- 
per. “I--I milked her.” 

“You should have asked us for 
help,” Master Brooks said less 
sternly. “Now go home and tell 
your mother that we will assist her 
until your father returns.” 

“That’s right,” echoed the neigh- 
bors. “‘We will aid your mother.” 

Paul pushed his way to the cow- 
herd’s side. ‘“‘Master Brooks,” he 
said. “Here is the money for that 
fine.” 

“Paul, you may keep it. You 
were not to blame!’ He gave the 
boy his cow-horn. “Be at the 
Meeting-House early in the morn- 
ing.” 

Paul whistled happily all the way 
home. He had three pennies in his 
pocket, a rosy apple for little 
Mary, and a candle for his mother, 
and best of all, he was going back 
to work again in the morning! 


Of the little Christchild 
Born upon the hay. 

Is it any wonder 
Children sing on Christmas Day? 
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Two Monkeys -- 
Rhesus and’ 


‘Schnozzle” 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Jimi was watching the old 
organ grinder train Rhesus, his new 
monkey. First, the man would pass 
his hat to the crowd of boys and girls 


who had been dancing to his music. — 


Then he would have the little gray 
monkey hop down and pass his tiny 
red cap for their pennies. .And the 
monkey’s almost human face was so 
earnest it was almost as if he had 
been told, “No pennies, no ba- 
nanas.” Then Jim saw that Rhesus 
must be happy enough, because he 
too was dancing. He had stuffed his 
cheeks with peanuts till the time 
when he could eat them at his 
leisure. 

Of course, Rhesus wasn’t a name 
like “Jimmie Brown.” It was more 
like “Indian” or “American” or 
whatever kind the monkey was. 
There are many kinds of monkeys. 
Rhesus was an Old World monkey, 
and different from New World 
monkeys. For one thing, he couldn’t 
hang by his tail. Instead, he had 
callous places from sitting down so 
much on hard ground. But Rhesus 
could walk a branch as narrow as a 
tight rope. He had a mighty good 
sense of balance. And if he fell, his 
thumbs and fingers could hold fast 
to the branch, because of the way his 
thumbs bent. 

The Zoo had a New World mon- 
key that Jim called “Schnozzle.” 
This was a monkey from Borneo. 
He was a proboscis monkey, the 
sign said. ‘“‘Proboscis?” Jim asked 
himself. Then he looked it up in the 
dictionary. Why, the elephant’s 


trunk was a proboscis. But this 


funny fellow just had a rubbery long 
“O.K., 


nose. Schnozzle.” Jim 


laughed. ‘You'd make a good car- 
toon in the funny papers.” 
Schnozzle was larger than Rhesus. 
It might have been three feet long. 
And as Schnozzle climbed about the 
cage, Jim could see how it used its 
long tail in balancing. It could also 
hang from a high bar by the tip of 
that same tail. It just wound the tail 
tip around the bar like a strong fin- 


ger. ‘“‘New World monkeys,” the 
sign said, “‘nearly all have prehensile 
tails.’” — “‘Prehensile!’? Now there 


was another dictionary word. Why, 
a monkey’s prehensile tail was for 
taking hold of the branches, and 
holding fast. Many of the animals of 
the hot, wet forests of the New 
World had prehensile tails. That 
was because they had to live their 
lives high off the swampy ground. 
Across the Pacific Ocean, in 
Borneo, Schnozzle’s tribe must have 
lived high in the tree tops, because 
the ground just inland from the 
coast was usually covered with 
water. These monkeys didn’t need 
to make nests because the thick 
leaves kept off the hot sun,of mid- 
day, they kept off the rains, and 
leaves hid them at night from prowl- 
ing enemies. And when the monkeys 
did go down to the river for a drink 
of the clear brown water, their hair 
just matched the sandy soil, so. that 
they were hard to see. Besides, most 
of their enemies hunted only at 
night, and the monkeys were sound 
asleep in the tree tops by that time. 
Climbing up and down the vines 
that swung from the branches, these 
monkeys spent most of their day in 
the tree tops hunting for nuts and 
fruit and the tender leaves they 
liked. They had no cheek pouches, 
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like so many of the Old World 
monkeys. Instead, they had cow- 
like stomachs, where they could di- 
gest the leaves they ate at their 
leisure. 

The New World monkeys of 
South America are usually flat 
nosed. Even Schnozzle’s Borneo 
neighbors, the gibbons, had noses 
you’d never have noticed as they 
swung about on their long arms. But 
Schnozzle was an exception to the 
rule. And he looked so almost’ hu- 
man that he was always a figure of 
fun at the Zoo. 

The proboscis monkeys couldn’t 
see far along the thick tree tops, and 
they were always afraid of getting 
lost from one another. At least, the 
young ones were. So they kept call- 
ing back and forth. They were a 
noisy tribe. 

Most of the dwellers of the hot 
rain forests were noisy. The birds, 
with their bright feathers, were 
noisy rather than musical. The 
squirrels chattered noisily as they 

(Turn lo Page 62) 
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The Reindeer Story 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Prosasty not many of us 
realize there are more than two doz- 
en kinds of deer in our world. In the 
warmer countries they are smaller 
than in our northern lands, and 
some are even very odd-looking. 
For instance, the Spotted or axis 
deer of India has a real “‘polka dot” 
coat! 

The Mule deer has queer large 
ears, almost as long as our mules, 
In the winter its coat is steel-gray, 
changing to brown in summertime. 
It ranges from the Rocky Mountains 
to Mexico, being a bold traveler. 

The Virginia, or White-tailed deer, 
is so-called on account of its bushy 
white tail, which it waves aloft like 
a flag when running. Some weigh as 
much as three hundred pounds. This 
deer is found in many parts of our 
Eastern United States. 

The Columbian, or Black-tailed 
deer, is found along the Pacific 
coast and is smaller and less-known. 

Other curious kinds of deer are 
the Chinese Water deer. A small 
animal with no antlers, but with long 
tusks. One of these seems almost 
like a pig. 

The Sitka deer of Japan has a 
patch of white hair on its back which 
flares up like a huge flower when 
frightened. 

Another Asian deer is the Munt- 
jac, which has short legs and neck. 


It is sometimes called the “Barking 
deer” because its cry of alarm is like 
the bark of a fox. 

The Pudu of South America is the 
smallest deer known, being only 
about eighteen inches high. 

One of the most unusual deer is 
the Musk deer of India which carries 
under its skin a gland which yields 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Little Toy "Train. RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


Too-too-too was a little toy train 
That Santa Claus brought in his pack; 
There was an engine and thirteen cars, 
And it ran on a little toy track. 


The little toy train ran round and round, 
While making the merriest noise, 
**Too-too-too!” as it hurried along, 
Awakening two little boys. 


“Hurry up, Jack, for Santa was here, 
And he always brings us some toys. 

It sounds like a genuine railroad train 
That makes a terrible noise.” 


As soon as the boys came into the room, 

A sight just dazzled their eyes, 

For they saw a lighted-up Christmas tree, 
And underneath, a surprise. 


A little toy train was running around 
On a tiny tin railroad track; 
A shiny new engine was pulling along 
A big line of cars in the back. 


“How do you do?” said the brown teddy-bear, 
That was sitting right under the tree. 

“I wish I could ride on your railroad train — 
Why can’t you wait for me?” 


A woolly white dog was watching the train, 
And he barked at it: ““Bow-wow-wow! 

If only you’d stop for a minute or two, 

I'd climb aboard, somehow.” 


A little fur kitten was watching it run, 
And called out: ““Mew-mew-mew! 

If only you’d seat me away from the dog, 
I'll be a passenger, too.” 


So, after a while, the two little boys, 

Whose names were Bobby and Jack, 

Stopped the toy train that was running along 
The little railroad track. 


Bobby became the conductor, at once, 
While Jack was the engineer; 

Bobby collected the animal fares, 

And Jack had the engine to steer. 


The conductor asked the teddy-bear: 
“Have you a ticket to show?” 

The teddy bear paid for his railroad fare 
His blue ribbon tied in a bow. 


The woolly white dog had a collar on, 
With his number stamped on a tag; 
He had long ears and soft brown eyes, 
And a stumpy tail to wag. 


The conductor took the collar and tag 
That buckled, a perfect fit, 

To pay for the puppy-dog’s railroad fare, 
And give him a place to sit. 


A bell hung under the kitty-cat’s chin; 

It looked becoming on her; 

And sounded a musical ‘“Ting-a-ling-ling” 
When anyone stroked her fur. 


The conductor collected the cat’s new bell. 
It was kept with the collar and bow. 

He called to the cat, the dog and the bear: 
“All aboard! It is time to go!” 


The teddy-bear straddled a tank car; 
The dog was admitted as freight. 

The kitty-cat rode in a passenger car, 
Sitting up, prim and straight. 


Jackie was glad to be engineer, 
And take the three toys for a ride, 
The engine had to pull quite hard, 
With an extra load, beside. 


*Too-too-too!” said the little toy train, 
“The going is getting rough.” 

Slower and slower the engine ran, 

For it had to puff and puff. 


Suddenly all the train gave a jerk, 
And over the teddy-bear flopped. 
And Jackie, the railroad engineer 

Saw that the train had stopped. 


The woolly white dog came hurrying fast. 
He wanted to help, somehow. 

“Oh, hurry and ring for an ambulance; 

I’m afraid he is hurt. Bow-wow!” 


So Bobby’s toy truck was the ambulance, 
And Bobby gave Teddy first-aid. 

He and the dog and the scared little cat 
Had a spoonful of pink lemonade. 


They belled the cat and collared the dog, 
And Teddy’s blue ribbon was tied. 

You see — the conductor returned the fares 
To the animals missing the ride. 


The cat, the dog and the teddy-bear sat, 
As quiet as they could be, 

Watching the little toy train go round 
The lighted-up Christmas tree. 


Bobby remained the conductor, 

And Jackie the engineer, 

And the little toy train kept running along, 
On Christmas and all through the year. 
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Books in Review 


THIS HERE I Q--by Florence Piper 
Tuttle, illustrated by Lucy H. Doane. 
(Tuttle Teacher Service, Lynn, Mass., 
$1.00). 

Those of our readers who recently 
read in the New York Times maga- 
zine, Dr. Benjamin Fine’s article 
questioning the I. Q. idea, will be 
particularly pleased with Miss Tut- 
tle’s clever satire expressed in her 
late book, “This Here I. Q.”’ It is 
the story of a rural community and 
their reactions to tests and measure- 
ments. Every page is a riot of rol- 
licking fun and quips. You will love 
her teacher, Eva Biddlesworth, and 
how she struggles to hold on to the 
real purpose of teaching in spite of 
the avalanche of tests that is thrust 
upon her. The last chapter, itself, is 
worth every teacher’s attention, and 
should be the philosophy of all con- 
cerned in education. It is a charm- 
ing, attractive gift to be considered 
at this holiday season. 


MISS FLORA MCFLIMSEY’S 
CHRISTMAS EVE—by Mariana. 
(Lothrop Lee & Shepard Co., $1.00). 

An adorable story of Miss Flora 
McFlimsey, the unhappy little doll, 
who lived in an attic with other dis- 
carded toys. She comes to life on 
Christmas eve and reappears again 
under the Christmas tree. Her 
joy upon being hugged once 
more to a little girl’s breast 
makes a very happy ending to this 
— Miss Flora McFlimsey’s most 
memorable Christmas. 


POGO’S SEA TRIP—A story of 
boats by Jo and Ernest Norling. 
(Henry Holt and Co., $1.50). 

This is a delightful and informa- 
tive story for youngsters about 
John the boy, his father, and Pogo, 
the dog, and various types of boats, 
harbors and lighthouse. It opens 
with John sailing his toy boat in a 
tub; then a ride on a real sailboat, 
next on a tugboat which takes John 
and Pogo through the locks out into 
the bay. The destination is Rocky 
Lighthouse, where John sees exactly 
how the beam of a real lighthouse 
works. The pictures by Ernest Nor- 


ling visualize the various types of 
boats, the locks and lighthouse in- 
terior with realistic detail and ar- 
tistic technique. 

This is the newest issue of the 
popular Pogo series, comprising a 
list of eight titles — charming little 
volumes for supplementary reading 
in primary grades because of their 
story interest against educational 
backgrounds. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN 
—by Gladys Gardner Jenkins, Helen 
Shacter and William W. Bauer, M.D. 
(Scott, Foresman and Co. School edi- 
tion, $2.50). 

A book for teachers and parents 
with its primary purpose of estab- 
lishing a better understanding in 
developing rich and happy relation- 
ship with children from the age of 
five through to the period of ado- 
lescence. The authors recommend 
common-sense techniques in helping 
children develop and mature, and 
remind us that we must know all the 
factors, or causes, influencing the 
child’s behavior if we are really to 
understand him. Parent-teacher 
organizations will find this a helpful 
book. Contains 200 half-tone pho- 
tographs. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY EDU- 
CATION OF JOHNNY - LONG- 
FOOT—by Catherine Besterman, il- 
lustrated by Warren Chappell. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., $2.50) 


Not only the Magic Hat is magic 
in this delightful story, but magic 
in variety abounds on every page. 
Johnny Longfoot, son of the Shoe 
King, has reached the age where 
education must begin. No sufficient- 
ly learned man being available to 
tutor the Shoe King’s son, Johnny’s 
father engaged Barnac, the Squire 
of Catnap, a famous educated black 
cat, who lived in a cat mansion with 
thousands of mice slaves. When 
Phoebe the Spider cried because he 
had lost his treasure, the Magic 
Hat, Barnac induced Johnny to find 
it. Johnny’s search led him into 
more strange adventures than he 
ever believed could befall him. 
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ABIGAIL ADAMS—ty Jean Brown 
Wagoner, illustrated by Sandra 
James; HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE—by Mabel Cleland Wid- 
demer, illustrated by Charles V. John; 
MYLES STANDISH—by Augusta 
Stevenson, illustrated by Paul Laune; 
OLIVER HAZARD PERRY—by 
Laura Long, illustrated by Paul 
Laune. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., each 
$1.75). 

The lives of these heroes and 
heroines of the past are written from 
childhood up, so that they present 
the most interesting stories of chil- 
dren who later became famous in 
American history. 

These latest additions to the 
famous persons books published by 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. make excellent 
supplementary history reading. 


THE LOST TREASURE BOX—by 
Helen Rushmore, illustrated by Louis 
Glazman. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). 
Children will just love these three 
little orphans from the time they 
step off of the train to meet their 
uncle and aunt to the last eventful 
tale when the mysterious treasure 
box is found by them. Through 
some mistake no one was at the sta- 
tion to meet the children and they 
wander down the road to find the 
home of their uncle. A storm over- | 
takes them and they take refuge in 
an abandoned house for the night. 
From then on there is a mystery 
story to thrill all boys and girls. 


SAND IN HER SHOES—by 
Mildred Lawrence, illustrated by 
Madge Lee Chastain. (Harcourt, 
Brace Co., $2.25). 

When Dorrit and her brother 
Sandy were forced to move to 
Florida, because their father had 
purchased a small weekly paper 
there, they weren’t at all sure they 
were going to like it. But to their 
surprise the publishing business was 
very interesting. The solving of the 
mystery of a strange beach comber 
adds plenty of thrills and a real 
Florida hurricane lends enough ex- 
citement for any small fry to live 
through. Attractive line drawings 
are scattered throughout the book. 

(Turn to Page 64) 


Two Monkeys 
(From Page 58) 


scampered about, scolding and call- 
ing back and forth. Bees hummed as 
they searched for honey among the 
bright flowers. And at night tree- 
frogs out-sang the crickets. The 
only time of day when it was quiet 
was at high noon, when for awhile 
every forest creature seemed to be 
asleep. 


The Reindeer Story 
(From Page 59) 


the “‘musk”’ so valuable to perfume- 
makers. 

But of all deer, we are most famil- 
iar with the Red deer. He is about 
four feet high and seven feet long. 
He has very sensitive sight and 
smell. Each year he grows new ant- 
lers which branch gracefully upward 
and outward and twice a year his 
coat is renewed. These deer are fleet 
and very timid, yet are easily tamed. 
Some of our best friends in song and 
story are Dasher, Dancer, Prancer 
and the rest, whom every child, 
particularly at Christmas time, love 
dearly. 


Christmas Bells 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I love the bells 

That ring or chime 
And stir my heart 

At Christmas time. 


What joy to me 
The carols bring 
When cerolers 


Begin to sing! 


But best of all 
I like the cheer 

Of Christmas bells 
When they are clear. 


And when it’s time 
For chimes to start 

There'll be sweet music 
In my heart! 


City and Country as seen 
through Art 
(From Page 6) 


make the city mural to hang on the 
other side of the loud speaker. They 
began again with their small pic- 
tures, 12 x 18, but city streets have 
so much confusing detail that the 
children were at a loss to see how to 
begin. The teacher’s first step was 
to attempt to clarify the problem in 
the minds of the children. She told 
them that since this was to be a pic- 
ture with many things in it, they 
could not hope to finish it at one 
sitting. Small children are inclined 
to hurry through a piece of work 
when they become weary, and called 
it finished. It is difficult for them to 
imagine coming back to the same 
picture later. The teacher could, 
however, explain that a _ picture 
with so many things in it could be a 
two-day picture or a three-day pic- 
ture. She then asked them to imag- 
ine themselves on a down-town busy 
street. If they think of standing 
with backs against a show window 
and looking across the street, they 
can think of all of the things they 
might see from that position. 

“There would be people walking 
in front of me, so I couldn’t see 
much of the street,” said Judith. 

“But if I were a tall man, I could 
see the people and over their heads 
I could see the tops of cars and 
buses,” said Warren. 

“And laundry wagons.” “And 
trucks.” “And streetcars,” other 
children added. 

“I know something else,” said 
Bill. “I could see the tops of the 
buildings across the street. They 
would be taller than the street cars, 
even.” 

But Dick said that the buildings 
might be so high you couldn’t get 
the top on the paper, but the win- 
dows, in rows, could be seen. 

The teacher then pointed out that 
there would be three parts to their 
pictures — the people on foot, the 
cars, and the buildings. For the 
first lesson they were to make just 
the people. With a load off their 
minds, they drew the people with 
all sorts of bundles. 

Dennis indicated that the traffic 
cop at the corner was very busy. 
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Mark shows a man putting money in 
a parking meter, though we can’t 
see his car. One boy put letters on a 
store to let us know it was an 
“A & P” store. 

The procedure in making the 
mural was the same that they had 
used for their farm mural, and in a 
very short time the second mural 
hung high, and the two pictures 
were the pride of the room. 


Stencil Fun 
(From Page 7) 


er. Keep moving the paper so that 
this may be done easily. Return the 
paper to its owner, and let him add 
more flower tops. It is advisable to 
caution the group to avoid putting 
flowers of different colors in such 
positions that they will look as if 
they were growing from the same 
source of stem. 

Next, leaves are added, with a 
long stroke from the tip of the leaf 
to the base — for most leaves. 
Toothed leaves look better if the 
strokes are made in a slanting posi- 
tion toward an imaginary mid-rib. 
If a leaf is not as long as one wishes 
it to be to fill a certain area, it can 
easily be lengthened by slipping the 
stencil along and using part of the 
opening. Last of all, a dot is made on 
each flower where the stem is to 
begin. ‘Then the sides of the leaf 
opening are tried out to find the 
right curve to carry the stem toward 
the leaves. This is done lightly at 
first. In case this stem is not quite 
in the right position to suit the 
creator’s fancy, it can easily be 
changed into another leaf, and an- 
other stem trial made. Using the 
edge of the leaf pattern for a stem 
guide takes away much of the stiff- 
ness that children are apt to get in 
flower studies. Putting in the stems 
last also minimizes the stems, which 
are apt to be made too important. 

Pupils are always thrilled with the 
results of their work, and eager to 
try another. After such a stencil 
experience, pupils will do much bet- 
ter free-hand brush work. They have 
unconsciously discovered something 
of balance in form, color and ar- 
rangement. 

(The tulip studies were produced 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Stencil Fun 
(From Page 62) 


by a mixed group of low four, high 
four, and low five Negro children. I 
had never seen these children until 
this lesson. It seems to me that this 
shows that little children should be 
introduced to stencil work of this 


type.) 


Comparing One Child 
With Another 
(From Page 9) 


your sister. Everyone loves her and 
she’s so pretty! Where are your 
curls?”” Those things hurt as most of 
us can testify if we delve into our 
own past. 

Let’s not make the lives of these 
children under our care too complex! 
Life has enough problems for chil- 
dren without our adding to them. 
THINK BEFORE YOU SPEAK 
TO AND IN FRONT OF CHIL- 
DREN. 


Reading and Writing Seat Work 
(Page 26) 


An interesting lesson in the use 
of antonyms can be a descriptive 
story to which pupils add the re- 
quired words. It might be the 
description of an outing. 

We drove off in automobiles, some 

Sometimes the 

early sky was clear, sometimes it 
When the road was 

good, we could increase our speed. 
When the road was ......... we had 
our speed. In places 

along the road, the underbrush was 
thick. Then again, it would be 
At first, the air was cool, 

but by noon it grew We 
arrived at the camp grounds. There 
were small trees near by, but 
trees farther back. In 

their shade were cottages, some old, 
some little, some 

The water on the lake 

near the shore was smooth, but 
farther out it was Our 
guide built a fire for us. He said 
there was a right way and a 
way to build it. He told 

our group to stay together, not to 
get We went swimming. 
Some of us are experts, but some are 


Bob and Bill went 
fishing. Bob caught many, but 
Bill caught only a At 
noon we gathered for lunch. In the 
afternoon some of us played around 
and some of us just 
Toward evening, we packed our 
things to return home. Some of us 
were ready to go, some _ were 

to leave. From beginning 
we had a glorious time. 


Merry Christmas Cards 
(Pages 42 and 43) 

Here we have a folder card with a 
new angle. Step 3 may be any angle 
you wish to cut the folder on the pa- 
per cutter. 

Step 4 is a parallel cut to 3. The 
guide lines on the paper cutter will 
help you get this line correct. 

5 shows the interesting manner in 
which this folder opens. 

6 shows the decorations on the 
outside of the folded greeting card. 
The verticle height of this folder is 
2% inches. 

This folder may be placed without 
an envelope with a gift at Christmas 
time. If it is to be sent in an en- 
velope, the latter will have to be 
made specially to accommodate this 
shape. The following page offers a 
diagram for making an envelope. 

The cardboard pattern is %4 inch 
bigger all around than the card. 
A-B-C are traced from cardboard 
pattern. Add one inch side flaps. 
Cut all outside edges. Fold all dot- 
ted lines. 

A cut may be made in the lower 
flap. Upon completing the envelope, 
you may wish to cut the top flap 
shorter. 

Diagram 7 is a jolly little card 
with colored balls that swing freely 
on the cover. 

8 can be a very lovely card when 
carried out with white snow flake 
and white spattering (poster paint) 
on a card of red, dark blue or purple. 

Cards 7 and 8 can be made to fit 
any standard size envelope. 


Christmas Tags 
(Pages 40, 41) 

Half the fun of getting a Christ- 
mas gift is in receiving a package 
attractively wrapped. A nice tag is 
an essential part of the wrapping. 
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The suggestions on this page offer 
many variations for much creative 
work, 

1, Trace an ellipse upon a folded 
piece of manilla or tinted construc- 
tion paper. Be sure to retain the 
fold. With a colored crayon, draw a 
border about the cover. Draw, color 
and cut out a white snowman. Paste 
him on the cover. Add hole and cord 
of embroidery twist or light weight 
yarn. 

2. This tag is drawn upon folded 
paper — A. After coloring, cut 
down around head as shown. Bend 
head forward. Apply paste, and 
when you stick the front section to 
the back, slip a thread in between. 
Now cut out the rest of the figure. 
The bend at the neck serves as a 
hinge for this folder. Pasting the 
front and back sections of the head 
together first insures even edges 
when cutting the rest of the figure. 

3. Cut a pattern of a tree and tub 
from folded paper as shown. Trace 
pattern upon a fold of manilla or 
white construction paper. Color tree 
green and tub red. Cut out. Paste 
dots of colored paper on tree and at 
either end of tub — B. Paste ends 
of threads under top dot. 

4. This tag is made like — 2. The 
little angel looks best when done in 
very bright colors. 

5. First cut a pattern to trace 
from. Place pattern upon a fold of 
manilla or white construction paper. 
Trace lightly. The design for this 
little tag may extend above top line 
of tag. Draw an angel, a Santa, ora 
sprig of holly. Color and then cut 
out. Upon opening the folded tag, 
the back section will bear the irregu- 
lar contour of the front cover de- 
sign. This may be cut off neatly — 
C. Use a ruler and draw a straight 
line for cutting. 

6. Here the irregular contour has 
not been cut away. It can be fin- 
ished up just as the front cover is 
and become a decoration for the 
inside of the folder. 

7. Instead of making the tag as 5 
or 6, the design may be colored and 
cut from white paper and pasted 
upon a folder of tinted construction 
paper. This also applies to de- 
sign — 8. 

9. and 10. These 
made like diagram 2. 


designs are 


} 
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December Poster 
(Page 44) 


Paint the sky light blue, the tree 
green. 

The apples may be orange-red and 
carrots orange, cranberries red. 

Paint the birds, baskets, deer, rab- 
bits and squirrel light brown. 

The tree or the animals may be 
used alone as adapted to other ac- 
tivities. 

Build Up Poster 
(Page 45) 


Color Santa’s suit in traditional 
red with white fur trim and black 
belt and boots. Color the candy cane 
and tree as directed on poster page. 
Then cut out the tree and cane and 
paste into position according to 
numbers. It will be necessary to 
trim around Santa’s mittens, so 
these two objects will slip into place. 

Then cut out the whole Santa 
Claus and mount on a background 
paper. As a suggestion, blue paper 
might be used with spatterings of 
white paint to suggest falling snow 
flakes, and paint the white around 
his boots and bottom of paper for 
the snow on the ground. 

As a decoration, green paper 
might be used for background, with 
a red and white striped border 
around the green sheet. Then a yel- 
low outline would be needed around 
the little Christmas tree so it would 
show up against the green back- 
ground paper. 


Health Poster 
(Page 46) 


This page will make the second 
addition to the GOOD HEALTH 
EXPRESS which was begun in 
October. Color and cut this page 
according to instructions given, and 
when pasted together may be joined 
by a black bar to the milk car be- 
hind the engine of the Express. If 
the first of this series has been 
missed, then this same pattern may 
be used to make the milk car and an 
engine model may be made from 
the small model drawn on the activ- 
ity page. 

Colored construction paper may 
be used instead of crayon to obtain 
bright, clear colors for this poster. 
The train may be mounted on a 


background of colored construction 
paper or may be pasted on the black- 
board for a decoration as well as the 
lesson object. 

Discuss in class the many veg- 
etables we should include in our 
daily menus, and perhaps other 
vegetables may be drawn by the 
children and used in the car in place 
of the examples given here. 


Books in Review 
(From Page 61) 
JUDY-COME-LATELY-—-by Ethel 
Bowyer Martin, illustrated by Sari. 
( Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2.25). 
The experiences of little thirteen- 
year-old Judy as she travels the 


county fairs with jolly old Uncle Jay 


make appealing reading for boys 
and girls as they live in the carnival 
life atmosphere. Interwoven into 
the story is a robbery which adds 
mystery enough to hold the atten- 
tion of the young reader. 


SENCO \@ RULER 


AND YARDSTICKS 
FOR SCHOOL — OFFICE — 
HOME USE 


SAVE uP To 50% 


on VITAMINS 


Prove it to yourself on the same VITAMINS you 
are now using. Send for FREE Price List B, 


today. 
LEVITT DRUGS, Box 718, Woodmere, L.I., N.Y. 


College of Cducation 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery Schoo!, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid- 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 

K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D., Pres. 


Box 912R EVANSTON, ILL. 
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*Everything’s changing all 
the time so what’s the use of 
learnin’ a lotta things today 
when maybe by tomorrow 
they won’ even be true.” 


Read all about it in the One 
Dollar pocket-sized edition of 


THIS HERE I-Q 


By Florence Piper Tuttle 


A book dedicated not to those who ha'ched 
up the idea, but to those who ran away 
with it. 


Illustrated by Lucy Doane, Published by 
Tuttle Teacher Service, 11 Beach Rd., 
Lynn, Mass 


‘No stamps, please.) Postage prepaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART. SUPPLIES 
For, over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City, at all times 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY: 


Unexcelled 
Service 
Member 


N.A.T.A. 


Mon DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 
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The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


PLA 


Plasteline Comes in 


Artistic Colors TRADE MARK 


LL INTE 


Cream 
Gray Green With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 


Terra Cotta (Red) LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
Bronze Green of such figures. 


Clay Color 
Blue PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 


— may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


Price, per pound package, $0.45 


, PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
456Z Assorted, four colors, 
36 Cone, so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
Cotta, Bronze Green, and caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
Dark Brown, $0.50 over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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A 
456J 
456B 
456A 
456M 
456K 
456R 
456C 


TEACHERS! Stimulate your art program 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT 


is made in six popular colors: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black. Put up in sets of the 
above colors complete with finger paint paper, 
spatulas, instructions for use. 

Set A 
Set B 
Set C 


Six 8-oz. jars $5.00 
Six 4-oz. jars 3.00 
Six 2-oz. jars 2.00 


FINGER PAINT IN BULK 


In bulk. Pint jars, any color, $1.20 each. Half-pint 
jars, any color, $0.60 each. Quarter-pint jars, any 
color, $0.40 each. 


FINGER PAINT PAPER 
24 sheet rolls, 1544” x 201%”, per roll 


100 sheet pkg., 1514” x 2014”, per pkg 


this fascinating. easy way! 


Let FINGER TIP MAGIC help you. It is a new and entirely different 
booklet on the art of Finger Painting — complete in every detail — and 
planned to provide practical suggestions for exciting, effective art lessons. 


COMPLETELY AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Each step in the creation of fi inger paint designs is clearly and graphically 
illustrated with “how-to-do-it” pictures and easy to follow explanations. 
PREPARING TO PAINT — FINGER, HAND AND ARM PATTERNS 
— MURAL, PANEL AND LANDSCAPE EFFECTS — ART AND 
CRAFT DECORATIONS — HOW TO BLEND COLORS, etc. 


IT’S SO EASY TO GET RESULTS! 


Finger Painting releases students from the restrictions of the usual art 
tools — allows them to create almost magically — encourages them with 
satisfying results — inspires them with its complete ease and freedom. 


TRY IT IN YOUR PROGRAM 


Bring this exciting free-expression medium into YOUR classroom. Watch 
YOUR students respond to its magical appeal. Share with them the joy of 


real accomplishment. 
NOW—ONLY 25c 


Send for your copy of FINGER TIP MAGIC now — TODAY! See the 
difference it can make in your art program. 


Sold by Leading School Supply Dealers 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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$3.00 


